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1941. 
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Drink more MILK by all means 
but drink it Pure! 


PAS TEURISATION 
‘has been a blessing in the WEST. 
Why not HERE? 
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Get your Milk from 
The Citizens Dairy, 
MYSORE. 


G. C. Natarai & Co., 


Dispensing Chemists & Scientific Opticians. 
Suppliers to H. H. the Maharaja's Palace, 
Government & Mission Hospitals, Munici- 
palities, Science Laboratories, etc., etc., 


Sayajt Rao Roap, MYSORE. 
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STOCKISTS FOR THE PRODUCTS OF: 


FOREIGN : 
Parke, Davis Co., Burroughs Wellcome 
and Co., British Drug Houses, Evans Sons 
Lescher and Webb Ltd., Upjohn Co., 


Crook’s Laboratories Ltd., etc., etc. 


INDIAN : 
Bengal Immunity Co., Alembic Chemical 
Works, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Cipla Laboratories, Indo-Pharma 


Pharmaceuticals, Zandu Pharmaceuticals, 
etc., etc. 


ALL STOCKS OF HOMEO-SPECIFICS AND TISSUE 
REMEDIES AVAILABLE FOR SALE. 
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The Candid Camera 


A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS, HE SEEMS TO LIKE IT! 
Mr. SECRETARY ! 


He’s HERE, HE’S THERE, HE’S EVERYWHERE ! 
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All For A Good Cause 


The Dewan, the Minister 
for Education, the Principal, 
our President, and our Secretary 
snapped at the Union on the 
Literacy Day. 


His Excellency 
The Governor of Madras, 
who spoke to us on the War, being 
introduced by the Minister for 
Education. 


The Dewan at the Town Hall 
on the Literacy Day. 
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EVERY EDUCATED PERSON A GURU 
TO CARRY THE TORCH OF LEARNING 


MESSAGE FROM THE MINISTER FOR EDUCATION 


What is the best form of service that one 
can render to the State? What is the best form 
of constructive work that one can undertake? 
Let every educated person constitute himself into 
a GURU and carry the torch of learning to the 
ignorant. The Government, however much it may 
try, cannot succeed in eradicating the illiteracy 
without voluntary public co-operation. I am glad 
that many institutions and public spirited persons 
have come forward with their services in making 
the entire population of the State literate. Among 
these the University Union, Mysore, is one which 
has been doing its best to spread literacy through- 
out the State. Mysore expects the educated youth 
to do their duty and discharge the debt which 
they owe to the country. 


J. Mp. Imam, 
Minister for Education. 
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IMPORTANT ELEMENT IN YOUR EDUCATION 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S MESSAGE 


It is a great pleasure to me that the students 
of the University have been taking so much interest 
in social welfare work, particularly in the promotion 
of adult literacy. The work they are doing may 
not have any spectacular appeal, but coustitutes 
a very important contribution to the welfare of 
the people and ultimately to social unity. In doing 
this work, the young men and young women of the 
University are also enriching their own personalities, 
and the contacts they establish with the masses, to 
use the current jargon, and the knowledge they gain 
of the conditions under which people at large live, 
will constitute an important element in their own 


education. 


N. S. Supsa Rao, 


Vice-Chancellor. 
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GOOD FOOD = 
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GIVE US A TRIAL. 


EDITORIAL 


A certain gentleman ticked off editorial ‘ fusspots ’ 
rather neatly, when he asked one of us the other day, 
whether we were really worried or only looking 
worried. A worried look is a priceless asset when it 
comes to making other people work! A poet has said 
somewhere that those people also serve who only stand 
and wait. We have served well that way. We waited 
for the contributions, for the sketches, for the photo- 
graphs, for the paper, for the proofs, and now we are 
waiting for the acid comments of our readers! 


One feature of the magazine, so happily started 
by Mr. S. N. Swamy (whom we must thank for his 
fine sketch of Tagore, which is the frontispiece of this 
issue ), the black-and-white illustration, has been well 
maintained by Mr. R. K. Laxman of the Junior 
Intermediate class. Praise, they say, is not good for 
the young. But what is one to do when a young 
fellow comes along and bowls you over completely, 
except clap him on the back and say sErurrah!? 2 
We are very grateful to him for his untiring response 
to all our demands at all times. We are in no doubt 
as to who should get the Editors’ prize for illustrations. 
Laxman runs away with it. 


A true marriage of minds has resulted in this 
magazine. Young Laxman’s art well and truly wed- 
ded itself to the inspiration of our contributors. 
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The photographic skill of Messrs. N. Nanjanath, 
N. Srinivasa Murthy, M. A. Khadir, and Y. Kailasam 
has added to the interest and variety of the contents. 
We thank them for their kind loan of photographs. 


The most excellent midwifery of the City Power 
Press, very ably assisted by the Government Press, 
Mysore, and by the fine work of the Mysore Arts 
Engraving Company, has given the magazine the 
finish it has. The City Power Press has done the work 
in record time. Though unfailing in his courtesy, 
Mr. M.S. Cheluva Iyengar spared neither himself nor 
us when it meant work. So very exacting was he at 
times, one felt that he was printing his own Magazine, 
and not ours. We thank him and his staff for turning 
out such fine work. 


All our work would have been in vain if the 
Registrar of our University had not come to our aid 
very promptly by giving us the necessary printing 
paper. We are grateful to him and to Mr. G. 
Hanumantha: Rao for saving us a lot of money by 
giving us timely help and useful advice. 


The selection of articles and proof reading are 
very irksome duties. By agreeing to do such work, 
Messrs. N. Sivarama Sastry, H. R. Abdul Majid, 
H. L. Hariyappa and G. Varadaraja Rao have laid us 
under a debt which is best discharged by saying 
“Thank you”. 

The Literacy Sub-Committee has helped us by 
advancing a sum of money towards printing costs. 
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We hope to repay them doubly if only our readers help 
ustodoso. If he likes doing so, the reader, when he 
gets this Magazine, can pay anything he can spare 
towards helping the Literacy Campazgn. 

The President and Secretaries of the Union have 
given us unstinting support. The Editorial Sub-Com- 
mittee, despite the profound suspicion that some of its 
members have about our spiritual kinship with the 
Fuehrer and the Duce when it comes to editing, have 
co-operated with us most heartily. The Union Office 
staff have given us of their best. We thank them all 
for their kindness. The goodwill of any number of 
people has been necessary for the success of this 
Magazine and we are fortunate in having obtained it. 


When all the world is in a turmoil it is a blessing 
that we have been allowed the peace of mind to bring 
out this Magazine. Times are very bad and itis 
not very far that our little candle can throw its 
beams in this darkling world. Evil is having its day, 
and a terrible long day it is going to be. Let us hope 
that it will over-reach itself. Not all the rising suns 
in the world can melt the proud resolve of Slav and 
Saxon, American and Chinaman, to tame this evil. 
<< All power to your elbow ”, we say to those engaged 
in this crusade against wrong, ‘‘and we shall help you”. 


THE END-BITS 


We are indebted to several issues of the 
Readers’ Digest (America), for the quotations 
coming at the end of some of the articles. 


H. E. THE GOVERNOR OF MADRAS 
ON WAR 


‘The end of this war will be a complete victory for the 
Allies and crushing defeat to Nazism ’’ said His Excellency 
The Governor of Madras, addressing the Members of the 
Mysore University Union. Mr. J. Mohamed Imam, Minister 
for Education, Government of Mysore, presided. 


In the course of his address, His Excellency said : 
“There could be no compromise with Hitler and his party 
at the end of this war, as was suggested by some. They in 
other parts of the world had had enough experience of what 
treaty and pact meant to Nazis. They feared none in fulfilling 
their ambitions of dominating the whole world. To achieve 
that end they declared war against England and her Allies 
many times but they were beaten partially. Though at present 
there was no doubt that Hitler had an upper hand, his will 
be a short-lived victory ’’. 


‘Tt was the duty of one and all who love peace, pros- 
perity, and future happiness of their country, to help the Allies 
whole-heartedly for the successful termination of the war. 
They should sink at that moment all the party and communal 
differences, and try to achieve the end which would bring to 
them and the future citizens of the country, what they wanted. 
It was high time that Indians should realise the danger to the 
shores of India and try to adjust to circumstances. ” 


( By courtesy of 
Mr. S. NaRASIMHAN. ) 


IN A SICK BED 


The mellow rays of the evening sun had thrown 
a golden magic over the earth and every living thing 
seemed to enjoy the air it breathed. In his room by 
the side of the window Gopu lay on his sick-bed in 
deep sleep. A breath of cool air blew over his face 
and he suddenly woke up with a slight shiver. When 
he opened his eyes he felt very strange. Where had 
he been all these days and what had he been doing? 
_ Why was he in bed at this time of the day? He could 
not understand at first. He looked through the 
window and saw in the green field beyond the cocoa- 
nut tree some of his friends playing chinni-dandu. He 
tried to get up and be with them as soon as his legs 
would carry him, but couldnot. He felt weak, very 
weak. Then he looked at his bony arms and thin 
fingers; the whiteness of his bones could be seen 
through the skin. Now he remembered—he had been 
ill these twenty days or more. Oh, what a nasty 
thing! He hoped he would soon get better. 


While he was thus looking at his friends at play 
with a helpless envy, the tinkling sounds of a Veena 
came floating to his ears. It was his step-mother of 
course, in the room at the other end of the house. 
It was always a pleasure to him to listen to 
music but his step-mother would never have him 
listen to her songs. ‘‘ What has a boy to do with 
music? Get away and play with your friends!’ She 
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used to say whenever she found him listening with 
gleaming eyes to her playing on the Veena. Gopu 
wondered why his father ever married her. Was it 
because she was beautiful and could play well on the 
Veena? But what a woman! He hated her very much. 


She had not been always like that; she had been 
very good to him in her early married days. That 
was a full ten years ago. Gopu was only five years of 
age then. She used to look after him as if he were her 
own son. She had never screwed her eyebrows once 
in his presence as she did so often now. Why, she 
used to talk with him pleasantly for hours together 
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as if he were a big man. She taught him to read and 
write and bought him big books full of beautiful 
coloured pictures. These books were still there in the 
house — but now they were not his. She was a very 
clever woman and made wonderful woollen caps 
and sweaters for him. She had always a good word 
to talk to his father about him. Oh, it was so pleasant 
then! He was the pet of the house and anything was 
done if only he had wished for it. 


But after a few years everything changed. There 
came a rival into the house —the little baby 
Kumuda. She was the darling of the house now. 
Both his father and step-mother petted her very 
much. He could never understand why they made 
such a lot of fuss over a little baby who could not 
even speak or walk !—and she was such a nuisance 
crying loud and long every half an hour! He had to 
rock the cradle to pacify her everytime she cried. If 
she did not keep quiet his step-mother would come’ 
frowning and say, “I know, I know. You are trying 
to upset the cradle—why do you swing so BAGH brs Le 
he was rocking the cradle slowly she would say, “ You 
have grown very lazy and haughty these days and if 
I ask you to do anything, it is nothing to you. Yes, 
yes—don’t reply, I know!” 


- Whatever Kumuda did was a fine thing; what- 
ever he did was nasty. When he was playing with 
the baby one day, she threw a little wooden toy at 
him and it hit his head. That was an excellent thing 
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for her mother ! who came and kissed and praised the 
baby though the poor fellow was crying with pain. 


As years passed it became intolerable for him in 
the house. Kvery word his step-mother uttered was 
a bitter rebuke or an insult. His father used to bring 
home plenty of fruits and playthings; she would 
give only a little to him in the presence of his father 
and thenafter he would neither see nor hear of them 
anymore. Even though his father had bought him a 
good number of clothes, she would not let him wear 
them as he pleased. “‘ Why ”, she would say ‘* What 
you are wearing is quite clean. You can wear them 
for two more days.” If his father looked at his dirty 
clothes and remarked about it she would say, ‘‘ He 
wears clean clothes now and goes out to play ; when 
he comes back you’ll see him in this condition. How 
can you know all these things that go on in the 
house? My hands ache washing the heaps of clothes 
of this young. gentleman !”’ 


She would not even let him play with Kumuda, 
“ You will spoil the girl, teaching your bad ways to 
her ; go and read your lessons; she knows how to 
play herself.’’ She used to say. 


One day when Kumuda tore a page of his book, 
he had slapped her on the cheek. She went crying 
to her mother who came and scolded him and even 
beat him on the back. It was not the pain that 
mattered—that was not much—but the insult that 
such a big boy should be beaten. He never went out 
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that evening anywhere, but sat brooding over it in 
his room. When his father came home at night he 
sobbed out his grief to him. His father got into rage 
and spoke hot words to his wife. 


From that day Gopu regretted why he ever 
complained to his father. Everyday, at least once, he 
used to hear from his step-mother, “* Of course, of course 
I am not going to tell your father about this. He will 
beat me I am sure, if I tell him anything against you. 
Now my husband is not the husband he was before. His 
mind is poisoned. There is no happiness in this 
house now. Someone had warned my parents not to 
give me away in second marriage. But what has 
happened, has happened, and J have to bear my 
suffering as I can!” 


And his father! Gopu saw him only for a few 
hours in the morning and a few hours at night. 


He was a very silent man and very retiant. He was 


always at his books or the daily newspaper and never 
took any notice of what was happening in the house. 
After coffee in the morning he would sit at his table 
till nine and then finish his dinner and go to his 
office. He would come home at about eight at night. 
Even while taking supper he would be reading the 
Hindu. Gopu wondered what there was in it.to be so 
absorbed. He would finish reading the paper late at 
night and then go to sleep. Gopu had great fear of 
him, for though he bought him a lot of books and 
clothes and whatever he asked for, he scolded and 
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even beat him if he made a little noise while he was 
reading the newspaper. He was otherwise kind but 
how could he know or help what happened in the 
house when he was not there. 


This thought of helplessness brought tears to 
Gopu’s eyes and he sobbed silently for long pressing 
his face against the pillow. 


Then the thought of his mother came to him. 
He could not remember how she looked but he had 
seen an enlarged photo of hers that hung on the wall 
in his father’s study. She must have been a good 
woman. How happy he would have been if she had 
been alive! 


Gopu turned his head and looked through the 
window. The sun had gone down and the stars were 
slowly sailing into the cloudless sky. His eyes turned 
upon a star that was shining just above the tall 
cocoanut tree and the memory of his dead mother 
came to him. He had heard that all good people 
were turned into stars after their death. “ She is that 
star perhaps” he thought. He wished he was also a 
a star — a little star — by the side of the one over 
the cocoanut tree. His eyelids closed and sleep came 
to him. 


* * * ea 


When Gopu’s father came home he asked his 
wife, “‘ How is Gopu ? ” 
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‘‘Qh, he is better, I think he is asleep,” she 
replied. 


Heaving a sigh of relief he came into Gopu’s 
recom and put on the light. Gopu lay asleep in his 
bed, his head turned towards the window. His left 
hand was touching his cheek and there was a happy 
smile en his lips. A few tears had left their trace 
upon his fair face. 


The father came near him and felt his forehead 
with his hand to see if the fever had left him. Gopu 
had no fever; his head was cold — very cold — cold 


as the shivering stars in the sky. 
—T. S. Sanjeeva Rao. 


A CHINESE REJECTION SLIP 
ILLUSTRIOGUS BROTHER OF THE SUN AND MOON : 


Behold thy servant prostrate before thy feet ! I kowtow to thee 
and beg that of thy graciousness thou mayest grant that I may speak 
-and live. Thine honored manuscript has deigned to cast the light 
of its august countenance upon me. With raptures I have perused 
‘it. By the bones of mine ancestors! Never have I encountered 
such wit, such pathos, such lofty thought. With fear and trembling 
I return the writing. Were I to publish the treasure thou hast sent 
me, the Emperor would order that it be made a standard of excellence 
and that none be published except such that equaled it. Knowing 
literature as I do, and that it would be impossible in ten thousand 
years to equal what thou hast done, I send thy writing back by 
guarded servants. 

Ten thousand times I crave thy pardon, 
Behold ! My head is at thy feet and I am but dust. 
Thy servant’s servant, 
Wanc CHIN, Editor, 


U. T. C. CAMEOS 


Even the most modest boy if he becomes a member 
of the U. T. C. develops a superiority complex. All 
U. T. C. men feel they are equal only to the soldiers 
of the active Regiments of 
the Mysore Infantry and 
Mysore Horse. The U.T.C. 
men are trained for war 
service. When the enemy 
is hammering at the gates 
of the country it is the 
U. T. C. men who stand 
shoulder to shoulder. with 
the soldiers of the ‘active 
regiments’ to defend the 
4 freedom of the country. 


U. T. C. men are trained 
to fight and so they have 
utter contempt for the 
Police and the Scouts. 
They feel they are soldiers 
every inch. Though they 
are only part-time soldiers 
one could even say week- 
end soldiers, — they refuse 
to call themselves civilians. 
At the college, all the non- 
U. T. C. men are infinitely 
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inferior to them. In ordinary conversation mention 
the word Army or Soldier and you will see that the 
U. T. C. men are electrified. At the very mention of 
the word they draw themselves to their full height, 
carry themselves quite erect, assume an attitude of 
condescension towards you, and with a military throw- 
back of the head, pronounce the last word on any 
military matter with dignified authority. 


On the parade ground there is not much scope 
for feeling any self-importance. Also it is the 
Privates who feel the greatest degree of self-impor- 
tance. The N.C.O.s are accustomed to the admiring | 
looks of civilian-students and the sympathy of the 
laymen who invariably believe that these young men 
in Khaki are about to embark on their voyage to the 
war-front. The N.C.O.s sympathise with the Privates 
and smile when the Privates are elated at their 
success on the Parade Ground. They smile too when, 
during Route Marches in the city, the houses on 
either side of the road are made colourful by the 
appearance, at the door, of silk and print and make 
the Privates put extra pep and smartness into their 
marching, carrying themselves with a suddenly dawned 
martial spirit and trying to appear as smart. soldiers, 
the defenders of the country ! the U.T.C. men have a 
right to feel self-important ! 


But the civilian students do not concede them 
their privilege. They hate the Khaki-clad member of 
the U. T. C. ‘ Wha streets an’ stares, an a’ that ”’ 
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before them. They hate him because he is in the 
“‘ bloody profession.” But he feels a superiority and 


in his vanity finds happiness. 
¥ * * * 


Roman-Urdu is the lingua franca of the Indian 
army. It is also the chief medium of instruction in 
the U. T. C. It is supported by Kannada and English 
— ‘military English” to be exact. To the instructors, 
English is untrammelled by grammatical rules. To 
them Men issingular and Mensis plural. The mention 
of the word Mens evokes uncontrollable laughter in 
the Private, who seeks shelter in coughing in order 
to escape punishment for laughing in the ranks. 


One day a very short-tempered and stubborn 
instructor asked a private the following question : 

** How many mens is here in this squad ? ” 

We all knew that in the military grammar Mens 


is the plural of the singular noun Men and that it is 
invariably followed by a verb in the singular number. 


The Private laughed and the instructor became 
furious. | 

“* Why the devil are you laughing? ” he roared 
in a fury. 

The Private no longer laughed. In positive fear 
he blurted out: “ You said mens and it is wrong sir.”’ 


‘‘ Who on earth told you it is wrong?” the 
instructor was more furious now. 


‘* Grammar sir”’ the boy managed to squeak in 
fear. 
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‘Grammar or no grammar. We say ‘mens is’ and 
you too must say ‘mens is’. Now answer HOW MANY 
MENS IS HERE?” 

‘“* Fifteen sir” the trembling boy made reply. 


“Say fifteen mens is here” the instructor 
thundered. 


‘‘ Yesh shar. oIt..-. .. ish ....°. fifteen mensh 

. ils heresha . . . ,” the boy managed to stutter 

this much in a dithering funk. That was the last 
parade he attended. 

In order to avoid Remnnderstan dite it is best to 
use ‘ military English.’ In the U.T.C. it has, there- 
fore, become a custom to make the best use of it and 
even some improvements are made. For instance 
they use the definite article before a proper noun. 
‘Call the Hira Singh,” ‘“ Ask the Abdur Rahim,” 
‘« Take the Lateef with you” — these are specimens 
showing the liberty taken by U. T.C. boys in the 
usage of English. 


* ¥* * ¥* 


Dummy cartridges are issued to all U.T.C. boys 
to practise the art of loading and unloading the rifle. 
In military English these are known as “ dimmies.”’ 

Talking of “‘ dimmies” reminds me of a command 
given during Bayonet training. It is ‘‘ Move in 
front of the Dummy,” the Dummy here being a sand 
bag representing a man. It is also called “* Dimmy”’ 
(D here is pronounced as J'hee but it is a shorter 
sound). In military English you must always say “ In 
front a dimmy moo.” 


* * *» * 
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Last year there was an officer in the U.T.C. His 
uniform was, in every detail, the exact reverse of a 
smart turnout. His boots which had been brown, 
had turned yellow and yet he never once got them 
polished. The woollen ankle putties he used to have 
~ round his ankle always tried growing up towards the 
ealf-muscle, and one was always more successful than 
the other. His shorts were most ill-fitting and always 
full of creases, making a pattern all over the surface. 
The belt he wore had not been polished at all and it 
went round the man in a precarious manner. What 
was worse, the belt was always without a runner, the 
loose end wagged on the left side of the belly as he 
walked and appeared to warn people not to come near 
this officer. Whenever he had an occasion to address 
the company, he would stand at ease, make the whole 
company stand to attention, and then begin his 
lecture with a broad smile on his visage. 3 


This officer was not asmoker. ‘There was also 
a rule that.in the Camp: area none should smoke. 
One day he scored more points than he expected in 
target-shooting and he was very much elated. He left 
the rifle in charge of an instructor, shook hands with 
all that were present, ran to his car, as fast as his 
legs could carry his bulk, dived into the car and pro- 
duced from beneath the seat a brand new tin of 
Craven “‘A”’ cigarettes. .He distributed Cigarettes 
to all that were present and lit a cigarette himself. It 
was a sight to see this amateur smoker, smoking a 
cigarette in glee while his face was covered with 
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wreaths of smiles. He was aman of such a genial 
temperament that he never punished any degree of 
indiscipline. As one of the younger instructors told 
-me one day, if all officers of the U. T.C. were as kind- 
hearted as that officer then they would not allow the 
boys to touch the rifles for fear of causing pain to the’ 
rifles. 


* “£ # * 


No account of the U. T. C. pictures can be com- 
plete without the mention of the Hospital Sergeant 
of last year’s Camp and his exploits. 


He was a man of substantial size, of a very genial 
temperament, short-sighted eyes, and a very lovingly 
tended belly. Quite naturally he disliked hard work 
and being a very resourceful man got himself appoint- 
ed as the Hospital Sergeant. Every morning he used 
to come to the Parade Ground, get his attendance 
marked and go away to his dispensary. He used to 
be absent when P. T. (Physical Training) and Bayonet 
Training classes were held. He was the first to attend 
the lecture classes, musketry classes and the toe 
drill for obvious reasons. 


He knew that many privates who disliked hard 
work would seek shelter in the “Sick Report.” On 
the day he got his new job, he marched off about 
eight privates, who had pleaded ill-health, to 
his dispensary. Assuming all the dignity and the 
learned looks of a doctor, he examined them and 
pronounced that all were suffering from Malaria. The 
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privates were pleased at the prospect of having a few 
days complete rest. But they got a shock when the 
Hospital Sergeant’s prescription was made known to 
them. He was extremely generous in prescribing large 
doses of quinine to be taken at least thrice a day — 
the exact number of times depending on the discretion 


of the Hospital Sergeant — with no food but a slice 
of bread and a cup of milk only once a day. 


The second day a few privates complained of 
headache. The Hospital Sergeant repeated his old 
prescription. The third day the same prescription 
was suggested for three cases of constipation. The 
fourth day he prescribed the same remedy for two 
privates who had felt giddy in the sun. The climax 
came when one day the Hospital Sergeant prescribed 
the same remedy for four cases of shoe-bite ! 

The result was, there was a sudden decline in the 
number of boys who were ill. Evidently they prefer- 
red hard work and a square meal to no work and no 
food but quinine. The last few days saw the Hospital 
Sergeant enjoying complete rest. He pleaded the 
urgency of medical work as a reason for his absence 
from regular parades. In six days, it was affirmed 


he had put on twenty seven pounds. For he had 
almost no work that was exacting ! 


With all his faults he had done a meritorious ser- 
vice to the U. T. C. —the reduction in the number of 
false cases of ill-health, and he was warmly congratu- 
lated. He was supremely pleased and for a month 


after the camp was over, the grin on his round 
plumpy face never left it. 
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Yet I wondered if he really had meant what he 
had said in the prescription. I learnt afterwards from 
him that he translated every word of his prescription 
into action and even the poor fellows with shoe-bite 
had been drugged with Quinine! 


“The blighters will 
never again pretend they 
are ill” he said to me. 
* But they will never 
catch malaria. At their 
sight the poor mosquito 
will die like a rat.”’ 


But I found that there 
was a difference in what 
he expected and what 
really happened conse- 
quent on his prescription. 
One private whom I met 
after the Camp was over, 
complained to me that 
for fifteen days he was 
quite deaf. The cause was 
that a monstrous quan- 
tity of quinine had enter- 
ed system by the kind 
permission of the Hos- ek Z 

ital Sergeant, and had ™=:*'~7x LY 
atived with his faculty <7 


of hearing! 


MY COLLEGE 


** So soulless, so poor, 
Is the race of men I see.” 


— M. ARNOLD. 


I remember it was on a fine morning in September, 
seven years ago, that I saw my College, for the first 
time in my life. Then I was only thirteen years of 
age. It was but a passing glimpse that I had of the 
college. In the glorious light of the morning sun, it 
appeared then to me to be the pleasantest and the 
most desirable place in an all-pleasant and _all-desir- 
able world. I thought with joy of the time when I 
too would be a member of this College, and I carried 
away with me a sweet picture of it in my young bosom. 


I saw it once or twice again, during my High 
School days. The more I looked at it, the more 
desirable it grew, the more mysterious in its promise 
of boundless joy to my later days. Once I saw a boy 
and a girl talking together before one of the buildings. 
I was young, innocent-hearted! wistfully I. thought 
‘ What a fine thing it would be to havea wise girl- 
friend, and talk to her in that serious way! .. .. ” 


I saw the big sports fields; the ivy-compounded 
tennis courts; the busy students flitting about the 
whole area, the boys merely busy, the girls with a 
grace all their own; I saw the professors ( for every 
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teacher of the college was then to me a professor ), 
looking unbelievably learned, strutting about with 
an air of freezing seriousness. And I longed for the 
time when I would be one —does not matter how 
insignificant an one — among this wise crowd. 


.. ... Strutting about with an air of freezing seriousness. 


Now despite two miserable years of failure in the 
Intermediate, I have had my longing fulfilled. I have 
spent more than a year in this college. But the college 
has been to me as life has been —the great 
Disillusionment. 
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The stately pleasure-palace, the golden temple of 
peace, that young fancy had built in my mind 
crumbled into dust at the first touch of reality, and 
revealed behind it a heavy, uncouth structure of dull, 
hateful red. Human beings here were no better than 
outside ; miserable creatures most of them, unambi- 
tious, narrow-hearted, narrow-visioned. When now 
I think of the fond dreams of my younger days, a 
dumb, heavy pain seizes my heart, and wrings all 
hope in the liveableness of life out of it. 


At times when a little incident at the college has 
hurt me, and [ am alone, I think of this college life 
of ours. Why is it all so awry, all so hollow ? 


Most men eddy about 

Here and there, eat and drink, 

Chatter and love and hate, 

Gather and squander, are raised 

Aloft, are hurl’d in the dust, 

Striving blindly, achieving 

Nothing ; and then they die — 
And the shadow of death hangs upon us too, as we 
wander aimlessly across this great stage, as our whims 
take us. The straw floats upon the mysterious stream, 
floats as the current listeth and is not aware of the 
stream. 


A student comes to the college seven months in 
the year, and spends the most valuable part of these 
seven months at the college. But if you ask him 
why he does it, he would be surprised. For, is it not 
a principle of nature, a part of the divine scheme of 


—w 
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things, that one should join the Central Eolas: or the°~ © 
Maharaja’s College after passing through the Inter- 
mediate, if one has money enough for it? That is 
what his father and grandfather did, that is what the 
whole world does; would you deprive him of even 
that poor solitary comfort ?.... And, of course, in 
the hazy distance lie marriage, children and a fat job. 


Thus completely unaware of the direction in 
which he is going, or only dimly conscious of it, the 
student plods his way across the allotted length of his 
stay in the College. The path is longer and more 
wearisome, if at times his strength proves unequal to 
the strain of examinations; but even then he usually 
drags himself on with a dogged perseverance, with a 
vague perception of doing the only thing possible for 
him in life. If not for this hurry and bustle of day-to- 
day existence, life to him would suddenly appear 
monstrously unmeaning and aimless. This dust and 
noise serves as an opiate to his soul, subduing and 
suppressing it, giving him the illusion of an aim in 
life. The instinct of the herd supports this illusion, 
and on he plods, on, andon...... 


Outside the narrow circle of his life, the world 
seethes with mighty movements, with the titanic am- 
bitions of men who would conquer it. The whole 
structure of civilisation, built by men through the 
long painful centuries, is shaken to its very found- 
ations, even threatened with total destruction. 
Omnipotent political states scoff at all that men sofar 
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have held nearest and dearest to their hearts, and 
foster irrationalities and insanities as the bases of 
human life. The nations have their rabis ; the flower 
of the Age is sacrificed at the altar of this madness. 
Selfishness masquerades as Virtue and shouts at 
selfishness. The voice of reason and the voice of 
culture are drowned in the savage din of war. 


This supplies the background to the little life of 
the student. Normally, he is quite indifferent to it, 
as he is to the new world which is being born out of 
all this conflict and turmoil. Old standards might 
change, giving place to new ; but he clings to the old 
and will continue to do so until such time as he is 
compelled to adopt the new ones. Surely, a single 
student cannot attempt to change the course of things. 
So the best thing for him is to leave all thoughts of 
these events to those who appear to have no other 
business and to concentrate upon his studies. 


Studies — they remain the great duty of his life. 
Why, he might not be able to get even a Talug Office 
Clerk's post later, if he doesn’t work hard and get his 
degree this year! Hardly three months for the exa- 
minations to commence, and he has got such a lot of 
‘* portions ” to ‘cover up.” He will have to borrow 
the text-books from someone if he can, and study 
the subjects by himself. He is weak in English. 
Had .he not better ask X, who always gets sixty 
per cent in English, whether he has written any 
essays ? 
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Before the examinations will come the literary 
contests of the union (in which a few extraordinary 
students take part ), and the Union Day, a day on 
which he really does make use of the Union, a day 
conferred upon him by a kindly Providence, to ease 
his days of toil to an extent. After that, a few 
feverish days of preparation. | 


ace ee eee -.-restless days of work, work, work. 


Then come the examinations, the last fulfilment 
of earthly existence .. .. .. Coffee in the night, with 
little sleep and unending, restless days of work, work, 
work... .. six awful hours per day, writing page after 
page as if to save his soul, six awful days of 
animal drudgery when he ceases to bea man...... 
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Then at last — at last the Holidays! Then he can 
empty his head of all that has filled it with these 
months and he can wash away from his mind all 
traces of this devilish labour. 


The holidays too pass, and the fateful day 
approaches. What does it hold in store for him ? 
If he fails .. .. Oh, what amerciless word! .. .. the 
wheel turns on once again on its soul-crushing, relent- 
less path. If he passes .. .. Oh, what felicity! .. .. 
but what even if he passes? Is there a vacancy 
anywhere ? 


Thus ends the chapter for the student. What of 
the teacher ? I know very little of him as a private 


individual. Perhaps he is as good as the student, or 
as bad. 


As for the teacher in the class-room, usually he is 
tolerable ; sometimes he is very bad; and (very rarely) 
he is a very good and lovable man and a true thinker. 
The students bear with the teacher who is neither 
dull nor brilliant, in the same way as they bear with 
the weather, or with their noses. They grumble at 
the bad teacher. In his lectures, a murmur in the air, 
an indefinable sound as of the movement of the very 
machine of life; his teaching only adds to this uni- 
versal murmur. Sometimes he might sleep in the 
middle of his lecture, and shout at the class either to 
keep silent or to get out, when for a moment the 
murmur may cease; but as soon as he turns to the 
blackboard, the laws of nature reassert themselves. 
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As for the brilliant and thoughtful teacher, he is 
a source of joy and inspiration to those few who think 
of things, and generally considered he is ‘‘ good ”’ or 
‘** excellent ’. Let alone on Shakespeare and Shaw and 
Churchill, it is a pleasure to hear him speak even of 
the Ballistic Galvanometer. He sometimes speaks of 
the great events of the past and of the present, of the 
insufficiency of the codes and systems of present-day 
humanity. It does one’s heart good to hear him 
thus. He opens up before us new vistas of thought, 
and makes us see the narrowness of the paths we 
have been following. 

This man, though he would show us our errors, 
would never be rude to us. But there are a few of a 
different sort. In their attitude towards us there is 
scarce a trace of politeness or even civility. Hither 
the general noise of a class compelled to listen for the 
sake of attendance, or an innocent and _ friendly 
question or remark from a student, is enough to 
kindle their wrath. More often than not, the victim 
is a well-meaning student. He is humiliated ina 
barbarous manner; and isin most cases unable to 
retort in any way, either because he is dumbfounded 
at the unexpected onslaught, or because he is afraid of 
standing up to his self-respect. 

Thus the teachers. Then there is that impersonal 
thing, the University. It stands almost completely 
outside our horizon, the Providence ruling our little 
world. It appears to be an indifferent Providence, 
whose greatest concern is that all should drudge along 
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the path of routine, however hard and painful the 
journey may prove to some. 


In what way does the University concern itself 
with the spiritual development of the student? It 
may be desirable for him to know what happens when 
the diagonals of a complete quadrilateral intersect ; 
- it may be necessary to learn how to make use of a 
spectrometer to find the density of kerosine oil. But 
is it not even more desirable that he should learn of 
human life, even more necessary that he should know 
how to make use of his life in an intelligent manner ? 


A student spends the best years of his life at the 
University, learning physics and mathematics and 
similar other subjects; but as he passes each public 
examination the knowledge amassed for the sake of 
that examination is relegated to the dark corners of 
oblivion of his mind. For, when he begins his life as an 
independent member of society, this knowledge — in 
the overwhelming majority of cases — will not be of 
the least use to him. Is this the end and aim of edu- 
cation to help him only to satisfy the animal wants 
of his life ? 


These questions might appear to be armchair 
criticisms. Their solution is not an easy one. But 
my complaint is that no attempt is made in the 
direction of a solution to them. It is recognised that 
the aim of education should be to develop the inherent 
abilities of a student, and to open his eyes to the 
magnificent inheritance of thought and emotion and 
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action that is his. Ido not think our education has 
achieved even a fraction of what it can do in this 
direction. 


This College of mine is producing graduates in 
larger and larger numbers, as the years pass; when 
will it begin to produce a happier and a truer race 
of men? 


This was written about a year ago. My two years 
at one college are now over, and I have already 
spent a few months at another college. As I read the 
above now, I see its numerous faults, the chief among 
them being an egotism which was too impatient for 
expression, and an irritation which was not kept with- 
in bounds in the course of that expression. 


But it represents a stage in the development (?) 
of my mind the memory of which I do not want to 
destroy; and [I still feel that what I have said there 
still remains fundamentally true. Therefore I do not 
want to tear it up and write afresh. 


I shall not flatter myself that it does not offend 
at least some. But I shall be unhappy to know that 
I have hurt individuals, while pleading for the reform 
of a system. With these few words of apology, | leave 
the article to be judged for what it is worth. 

M. Shankar. 


Marry by all means. If you get a good wife you will become 
very happy ; if you get a bad one you will become a philosopher— 
and that is good for every man !—Socrates. 


THE ROLE OF LITERATURE 
IN MODERN INDIAN SOCIETY 


The Spirit like the rose of May, 
Like fire, unfolds and darkness sears, 
Whilst body, slow to grasp or see, 
Moves blindly in obedience bound. 
... NICOLAI GUMILEV, 
THE SpIRIT SUN. 


Looking upon literature as a record of the impres- 
sions imprinted by the external realities of an epoch 
on the mind of man, and of his reactions to and 
reflections upon them, we can broadly classify Indian 
literature under three heads: The Classical ( Feudal- 
ist and Mystical), The Renascent (Liberal and 
Romantic ), and the Modern ( Social and Realistic ). 
We are not concerned so much with the Classical or 
the Renascent as with Modern literature; but to 
give a perspective unity to the picture we shall attempt 
a brief sketch of the first two types before concent- 
rating on the last. 


Classical literature, or any Art of a by-gone age 
for that matter, is limited in its appeal. An under- 
standing of this phenomenon involves an examination 
of the forces that govern the evolution of art. All art 
is mimetic — a presentation of the real in its mental 
aspect. The Artist despite the predominantly personal 
character of his creation, by keeping in close touch 
with his audience proves a link between them and the 
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work apart. Thus the elements which help the ordi- 
nary man comprehend a work of art are, the 
environment and mode of expression which are com- 
mon both to himself and the Artist, and the Live 
Personality of the Artist. Now what happens when 
a work of art is fossilized into a classic or a _ pseudo- 
classic — mostly the latter — is that the identity of 
environment is absent; the medium of expression 
will have changed making it almost impossible for the 
layman to get at the significance of the work of art; 
and lastly, as a great Artist almost invariably 
brings in his train a host of less-gifted imitators who 
gradually, and well-nigh unconsciously, ossify the 
medium used by their more eminent predecessor into 
an impersonal, and iron convention; the finished 
work of art is no longer capable of evoking the dyna- 
mic emotional response in the audience, which it once 
could. The process of obscurantism necessitates an 
interpreter for adequate comprehension, and thereby 
negates the very purpose for the fulfilment of which 
Art was evolved. This is the reason why Classic Art, 
especially when enshrouded in mystic symbolism, as 
in our country, exemplified by the statues of the 
Buddha, unrealistic to the vulgar eye except as the 
universal symbol of peace so well expressed on the 
face of the Buddha, but to the knowing, symbolical of 
particular spiritual stages ; the dances which communi- 
cate the moods and sentiments through an elaborate 
code of gestures and symbolic poses of hands and 
feet; and the music which also has lost its social 
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content, do not appeal to the commoner whereas the 
Art of Greece with its use of universal symbols is 
more human. The appeal of the one is to the initiated, | 
and that of the other to man as man, reaching across 
the chasm of time. Besides the credal ( dance, folk- 
songs and tales etc. ) and the theocratic ( mystical, 
statuary, music etc. ), there was the feudal type of 
art which was in the main aristrocratic — having only 
a class appeal. 


The European literature of the later XVIII and. 

early XIX centuries embodying the ‘‘ Rights of man ” 
and “‘the social contract” and the rebellious Hellenism 
of the authors of ‘“‘ Prometheus unbound’”’ and 
‘** Cain ’’, was the spark that kindled the Renascence 
in India. The humanism of Brahmoism and Neo- 
vedantism is but a distant echo of the principles of» 
Liberté, Egalité and Fraternité of the epoch of the 
French Revolution affiliated in a petty bourgeois form 
to Feudalist Romantic spiritualism. The Brahmoism 
of Rammohan and his followers and the Neo-Hinduism 
of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda helped to foster a 
spirit of Liberalistic Reformism with elements of 
Feudalism may be discerned in the intellectual heroes 
and heroines of Rabindranath Tagore. Their emotional, 
sentimental and reformistic attitude to social pro- 
blems is characteristic of middle class society. A 
passive intellectual contemplation of, rather than 
active participation in the processes that are changing 
society, results in such Romanticism; and Tagore’s 
work is representative of the Bourgeois Romanticism 


~ he 
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that characterises the Indian Literati of the later 
XIX and early XX centuries. 


Such art of Romanticism and Devotional Mysti- 
cism looks at life through the spectacles of dusk and 
gloom, trying to find wishfulfilment for its subjective. 
and purely imaginary sorrows in futile Dream-: 
fantasies. Being cut adrift from life, such art ceases 
to live—it is static. | 


Art, if it is to live, should be dynamic — full of 
action in itself, and inspiring the same spirit of action 
in others. Dynamic Art arouses in us a consciousness 
of the reality around us, makes us critical of those 
subjective and objective causes that have brought us 
to such a pass of sterility and degeneracy ; and finally 
by helping us to overcome and root out these causes 
establishes our claim to be human beings, We have 
no use today for those Romantic and Sentimental 
poetic fancies which overwhelm us with their insist- 
ence on the ephemeral nature of this world, and 
whose only effect is to fill our hearts either with mis- 
anthropic despondency or impervious callousness. 


What has led to this divorce of Art from Life? 


Some amount of static art finds its roots in the lack 


of rigorous intellectual, moral, spiritual and emotional 
discipline, which, besides the inborn gift of poetic 
faculty, are essential for a good writer. The average 
Indian writer does not look upon the proper fulfilment 
of his work as a duty which he owes society — a duty 
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which requires that he should equip himself for his 
task, that he should have a knowledge of the universal 
forces of Politics, Economics and Psychology which 
are moulding the lives of men. We find that he does 
not deal even with those fundamental problems which 
are staring his neighbour in the face, but withdraws 
into the snail’s shell of his own “‘ Rangila Rajas” and 
‘“‘ Vilasinia Vilasas”’. The other prominent defect to 
be noted in our ‘ men of letters’ is that even when 
some of them have a good knowledge of a material 
reality, and are capable of meeting the demands of 
society, they are too conceited to be found intelligible 
to the ordinary man. Conservatism of all kinds is 
obnoxious to the modern mind, and of all its varied 
forms, intellectual Conservatism, which gets the best 
out of society but holds back all the knowledge thus 
acquired for personal ends, is the worst. Let such 
Conservatives remember that though they be Die- 
hards, they die without the consolation of a 
monument. 


It is the duty of intellectuals to serve Society in 
every possible way. They must be well acquainted 
with the material reality, and must keep in close 
touch with their audience. Their work must be 
National in character and International in content. 
Artists are not armchair saints bathed in a halo of 
tobacco fumes; they are the fighters who are ever in 
the front line of the battle of life, marching with the 
layman; they are the first to scale the ramparts of 
social hindrances, inspiring their Comrades-in-arms 
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to renewed efforts of valour by their writings, and 
what is more to the point, by their own example. 


One might feel that it would be giving the freest 
reign to fancy to indulge in such idealistic talk about 
the function of the Artist in a country where 91 per 
cent of the people are illiterate. But we are to con- 
sider that mass enthusiasm is on the rise, and that the 
9 per cent of the population are launching campaigns 
for the liquidation of illiteracy. In the absence of a 
central authority to supervise the adequate supply of 
requirements to the various troops, co-ordinating 
their work and thereby leading it into undoubted 
success, the work is being carried on by isolated 
individuals and institutions. In other words to crown 
these efforts at the re-organisation of society with 
success, the work must be carried out according to 
plan, and supported by Cultural Campaigns. All this 
involves a great amount of self sacrifice on the part 
of the conscious element; yet the need of the country 
is so strongly felt that the truly educated will not 
back out of the scheme. 


To facilitate this reorientation the middle class 
elements which are at present either despondent or 
indifferent, mainly due to the economic meshes in 
which they are caught, and also in some measure due 
to the banal influence of Escapist Literature, must be 
roused into activity — into a conscious recognition 
of the forces of tyranny which are transforming them 
either into brutes engrossed in feeding the flesh, or 
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into Lotus Eaters forgetting the interminable fight 
which is Life — and a spirit of revolt against these 
reactionary forces must be infused into them. Herein 
lies the work of the Artist — the fighter, the torch 
bearer of the forces of Progress. 


‘“‘ Tt seems to me impossible today ” says Andre 
Gide, “‘ that in the Society in which we are now liv- 
ing, a literature worthy of the name should be any- 
thing but a literature of opposition”. This spirit of 
revolt, of the progress from a class appeal to a universal 
appeal is to be found in all countries. The human motive 
is the only stirring motive today, and has been, and is 
being expressed in the West by Galsworthy and Ernst 
Toller in their dramas; Walt Whitman and Spender 
in their poetry; and Sinclair Lewis and Theodore 
Dreiser in their novels, leaving aside all reference to 
Russian Writers. The attempt to reach pure 
objectivity of Realism in the representation of the 
lower depths of Society has been tried by Budhadev 
Bose, Nazrul Islam, Achiu-Thya Kumar Sen Gupta, 
Sailajananda Mukherjee and Premendra Mitra in 
Bengal; by Doctor Mulk Raj Anand in his unforget- 
table “‘ Untouchable,” ‘ Village,” and ‘‘ Coolie ”’ ; 
by Mr. Venkataramani in his short stories — though 
not unmixed with sentimentalism which stands in the 
way of true representation — and in Karnataka by 
Mr. Shivram Karanth, especially in his ‘* Chomana 
Dudi”. This list is by no means exhaustive. yet 
the amount of good and faithful literature represent- 
ative of such life, and the problems that confront 
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such life, existent at present does not satisfy the 
demand of the nation. Moreover this type of writing 
today is only of the masses, but shortly it is to be for 
the masses. This means a radical change not only in 
the form of expression but in the format of issue as 
well, making it easily accessible to the Indian whose 
enormous wealth is assessed at the rate of one anna 
and nine pies per day. 


To achieve the conditions put forward in the 
course of this paper, it is highly essential that all the 
progressive writers should come into close touch with 
one another, co-ordinate their work by forming them- 
selves into an Association of kindred spirits to lead 
the country to social emancipation. That good 
literature cannot be “ produced to order” is a 
truism. Still such an Association will encourage 
mutual criticism, and just appreciation; and induce 
a closer study of the life of our people, resulting in 
the creation of a suitable “ Milieu ’’ wherein the new 
Literature of India is to grow and flourish. 


—K. Sridhara Murthy. 


When Wordsworth said to Lamb, ‘‘ I believe I could write like 
Shakespeare, if I had a mind to try it,” “‘ Yes, n-nothing is w-want- 
ing but the m-mind,” came Lamb’s answer as swiftly as the stutter 
would allow. 


A Lecture is the process by which the notes of the professor 
become the notes of the student, without passing through the 
minds of either. 


MAHARAJA’S COLLEGE, 
THE HOME OF CHIVALRY ! 


When one of those fair creatures, with high heeled 
sandals or velvet slippers, clad in a coloured saree 
glides before my eyes, I say to myself, “ surely, 
their’s is a happier lot.” 


At home, the girl who attends the college is more 
important. The cooking, if it is done by the mother, 
is ready much earlier; it is quite natural that a 
mother is partial to her daughter. The boy, after 
taking a hot and hasty meal, (as it is the case with 
many) has to run up or pedal his byke all the way to 
the college. But the girls are provided with a car or 
a jut. And whenever a boy needs some money he 
has to apply to his father but in the case of a girl it 
is quite different. She can get it from her father or 
from her mother or from both. The small secret 
treasury ofthe mother lies open only to the girl. 


In the college, their influence is greater. The 
boys make way for them as they pass through the 
corridor. They stand back as they get up the stairs. 
The girls have a well furnished waiting room with a 
waiting maid thrown into the bargain. This room is 
as important as the principal’s room itself. It is at 
the other end of the first floor as if to balance the 
principal’s room which is at one end. 
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Their work in the office is finished soon because 
even the clerk attends to them immediately and with 
delight. The same gentleman does not recognise a boy 
so readily. He goes on with his work as though he 
did not observe the boy’s entrance, and after this 
humiliating negligence looks at his face closely with 
his spectacles drawn over the tip of his nose and 
despatches him as soon as he can. 


Let alone the importance she has and the influ- 
ence she wields. She isin certain respects superior 
to the boys. Ifa boy behaves rudely or if she thinks 
that he has behaved rudely she can straight go to the 
principal and complain. But even if the whole class 
is treated insolently by her contemptuous look, the sort 
of a look that a superior officer often employs in 
summing up his subordinate for the first time, the 
class cannot complain. 


While taking the attendance the girls are exempt- 
ed from answering. The teachers do not call out 
their names. Once a teacher called out the name of 
a girl, but soon he apologised saying that he was 
after all a human being liable to err. In another class 
the teacher thought one of the girls was absent. After 
much hesitation he asked the girls who it was that 
was absent. They did not know. He called out the 
names. All were present. At last he found out why 
there was so much of unnecessary fuss. He had not 
boldness enough to look at them and count. He 
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laughed. The whole class laughed. And the girls also 
laughed. It was a compliment paid to them. 


There is a teacher who has a very soft corner in 
his heart for them. If they don’t come into the class 
room, even after he has entered, he asks a boy to 
call them in. A boy cannot ask a silly question. The 
whole class laughs at him. If a girlasks the same silly 
question, the whole class is very eager to hear it. The 
teacher has to repeat what the.question is. How can 
a delicate creature be heard by the whole class? The 
class, then, does not think that it is silly. The 
teacher goes to the extent of even proving that it is a 
very relevant question. % 


In the union activities and in some other big 
gatherings there is usually a row or two of chairs 
reserved for them. If a boy comes late he cannot 
find his way into the hall because the entrances are 
closed with listeners. But when the girls come (and 
they come in battalions ) the human wall opens 
immediately like the rock of the robbers’ cave which 
used to open at the sound of the magic words “‘ open 
sesame.” | 


It is not that they exact these honours from us ; 
but we voluntarily pay it to them. The gentleman 
student who dresses himself carefully from top to 
toe feels satisfied if one of them but looks at him. 
Many boys are eager to get into conversation with 
them if opportunities are forthcoming. If there are 
no opportunities they try to create some. At last 
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when they get it and stand before the girls, they grow 
red to their eartips and stammer like anything. The 
girls smile—no, they laugh at his discomfiture. 


More than all what do you think of their popu- 
larity, when I say, that they are known and remem- 
bered even by the restaurant servers (Mani). Two 
friends of mine, who both failed in the examination 
were talking over their coffee about the ‘ results’. 


Pemitieos.. .. .. .(& gitlepass 2.” one asked: 
The server who was overhearing them said, ‘“ She 
passed. Has she not a long face ? Does she not wear 
glasses ? I saw her name in the Tainadu.” 


Truly, the chivalry and knight-errantry of the 
middle ages have taken refuge in our college. Do 


you not think so ? 
—C. Krishna. 


When David Hume, the agnostic, was twitted with his incon- 
sistency in going to hear the orthodox Scotch minister John 
Brown, he replied, ‘‘ I don’t believe all that he says, but he does, 
and once a week I like to hear a man who believes what he says.” 


Of the people we see at close quarters every day of our lives we 
think one thing one day and another tomorrow. One ought never to 
say what one thinks about people until one has made a kind of sur- 
vey of all one has thought of them, say, in the course of a year. 
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THE HOME OF CHIVALRY, INDEED! 


What with attending the College, listening to 
lectures over and over again, stared at by a hundred 
pair of eyes as we pass along the corridors, have you 
cause for envying us? 


It is with great difficulty that a girl goes to her 
class. It is al’right if ten or twelve giris go in a batch. 
At least they can talk to each other or be looking 
at one another’s face if not at anything else. But 
what about the plight of a few girls studying ina 
huge class. ‘They have to wait outside the class till 
all the boys get in. Then the professor walks in grand- 
ly taking his own sweet time. The poor girls try to 
greet him as he goes in, but all they get in return is 
only a frozen look. The girls follow the teacher into 
the class and take their seats. Inside it is still worse. 
While the teacher takes the attendance, the girls have 
to sit staring at the wall or if by chance a girl happens 
to turn and look at the gallery, a hundred pair of eyes 
are focussed upon her. What is the girl to do? If she 
looks at the teacher he freezes her witha look. As a 
last resort she turns to the wall for inspiration. Ifa 
girl is quiet it will be presumed that she is play-acting. 
If she shows the least boldness of heart or a slight 
inclination to do as she likes she will be called vain 
and conceited. It is a hard life we have in a boys’ 
college! 
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1 wish the person who envies our ladies’ room 
would just visit it and see for himself how handsomely 
furnished it is. Let alone the furniture. Do the girls 
get any magazines or papers to read ? Thereis a table, 
yes, decorated by a poor lonely “ Hindu” and an 
‘“ Tllustrated Weekly ” probably a few months old, 
unwanted in the boys’ reading room. And they expect 
us to stay in this room throughout the day! If at all 
a few merry girls want to laugh or talk aloud, straight 
comes a peon or a teacher with a warrant not to make 
noise. One has to talk in whispers or keep mum, so 
that when the College is over the girl wants to screech 
aloud and give vent to her feelings. But as for the 
boys they can loiter as they please, do as they please 
and shout and laugh to their hearts’ content without 
being checked by anybody. For the girl, the college 
is one prison and the home is another. A boy starts 
from his house in the morning and comes home late 
in the evening whereas if a girl returns late from a 
lecture or a debate, she has to face the music at home. 


In the library it is said that every one is at our 
beck and call. I only wish it were so. As soonasa 
teacher suggests some book for reference, off rush the 
boys to the library lest any girl should take the book 
before them. And this you call chivalry! Whereas 
if a lady goes to the library to apply for a book, she 
may or may not get it. Very often it is the latter. 


Imagine the plight of a girl who is seen talking 
toa boy ! It is only then that hundreds of boys will 
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pass by just to hear what the girl is saying! Hasn’t 
a girl freedom to question a boy ? It may be that it 
is the boy who has taken the initiative in talking to 
the girl. But the onlookers have a different version 
to offer if you only care to ask them. ‘* Look here, 
I say ” says a boy “ did you see that girl talking to 
so and so ; seems he and she are great chums, lends 
her his books even.” From friendship they jump to 
love and straight away to matrimony. Nobody can 
excel the boys in their imagination. While all the 
time the girl may be asking the boy the dullest 
of questions as to how many marks he got in 
his English paper or what reference work he had 
done. 


Girls, the boys say, usually go to the college to 
show themselves off. Whoever would like to see a 
person come badly dressed. For the matter of that 
I would not. Does not a boy who wears a new suit 
show himself off to his friends and parade before the 
ladies’ room a number of times? Vanity, I am sure, 
is inherent in all of us and more so in college boys. 


Have you attended any of our college debates, 
especially when members of our sex participate? On 
the day of the debate, needless to say, the room will 
be packed to the utmost. The whole college will 
have turned up just to look at the ladies and criticise 
them afterwards. After the prime mover has finished 
speaking it is the turn of a lady. All necks are strained 
to catch a glimpse of the lady. Before she speaks 
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there is thunderous clapping accompanied by loud taps 
on the desks. This the boys call courtesy! The lady 
begins well, and as she proceeds the whispering 
becomes a muttering, and the mumbling turns into 
grumbling so much so that not one word is heard by 
the audience. If at any moment the girl just glances 
- at the paper in her hand to recollect some point some 
polite boy says it loud enough for the lady to hear 
that she has learnt up everything by heart, or that 
such and such a person had written it for her and 
that nothing is original. But on the other hand a 
boy may talk nonsense for hours on end. 


I am surprised to hear that the boys envy our 
lot. If happiness consists in high-heeled shoes and 
georgette sarees then I should say we are deliriously 
happy. Here I am reminded of a few lines of verse 
which every girl in a boys’ college should note. 


‘* Now the best way to do, 
Is to do as you please, 
For your mind, if you have one, 
Will then be at ease, 
Of course you will meet with all sorts of abuse, 
But don’t think to stop them—it is not any use, 
For boys will talk.” 
G. Lakshmi. 


REVEALING THE FUTURE 


Krishnamurthy sat alone in his room reviewing 
his past. He had become a lazy dependent on his 
uncle. Only a few years ago he was the distinguished 
manager ofa big firm. It collapsed, and Krishnamurthy 
became an unemployed vagrant. There were days 
when he had a car and a house of his own. He was 
regarded as an aristocrat. ‘Those pleasant days would 
perhaps never come to him again. Now he was seeing 
life at its worst. In the house he had to live with his 
unsympathetic uncle. Outside, his creditors would 
waylay and seize the little money he carried on him. 
He was unhappy everywhere. He looked thoughtful 
and gloomy. 


The room was getting darker and darker as he 
went on brooding. At half past six in the evening, 
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he got up from his bed, and wearing an old dis- 
coloured cotton coat went out for a small. walk. 
A few yards from the house he saw the venerable 
looking old man sitting by the side of a tree. “ Give 
me Five Rupees and [I shall tell your future for thirty 
- years ” was the usual request of this old man as often 
as Krishnamurthy passed him in the street. To-day 
he could not resist showing his palm to him. The 
astrologer examined the palm for a while and then 
began to write down something on a piece of paper. 
At the end of an hour the accounts of Krishamurthy’s 
future amounted to a big bundle. He gave the Five 
Rupees all that he had in life, to the astrologer who 
went away very well pleased with the amount. The 
writing was in Tamil and therefore Krishnamurthy 
could not make out the script. ‘He was impatient to 
know what was written about him in it. 


The next day he carried the bundle to his friend 
who was a Tamilian and asked him to read it for him. 
In the first paragraph Krishnamurthy’s features 
were elaborately described. He felt elated as he 
listened to the flattering description of himself and 
his character. He was pleased to hear that he was 
short-tempered and he recollected the occasions he 
usually lost his temper upon trivial matters. ‘‘ You 
will have a journey to the east ” his friend read out, 
‘and at the age of twenty four you may perhaps 20 
to Madras where you will come across a big Govern- 
ment employee, named W.G. Srinivasa Ayyar. He 
holds no less a positon than that of a high court 
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judge. His daughter, the picture of beauty and 
grace, will fall in love with you. This will displease 
her father. Nevertheless you will elope with her to 
your native land. This girl, besides bringing all her 
father’s wealth with her, will bring happiness and 
peace to your life. After the marriage you will be 
regarded as a millionaire by the common people.” 
Krishnamurthy could hardly believe his ears. After 
all, those pleasant days were not gone for good. He 
felt that there was a great future before him. Not 
only was he going to marry the girl who was the very 
picture of beauty and grace but he was to get heaps 
of money! There was no end to his joy as he went 
on thinking over this happy occasion. And this 
W. G. Srinivasa Ayyar! The High Court Judge 
must be able to save a lot. He felt pity for this 
person. After all his daughter and his money were 
not meant for his enjoyment. All the trouble he had 
taken was only to enrich Krishnamurthy ! 


In course of time he entirely forgot his present 
misfortune in his imagination of the future event. 
Whenever he felt the burden of life, he carried the 
bundle to his friend and made him read it aloud 
to him. Every time he would return with new facts 
discovered in it. 

One day he realised that it was time for him to 
make the journey to the east. He was hard up for 
money. It was impossible to get it from’ his uncle. 
He went to his friend from whom he had not yet 
borrowed anything and begged him for a loan. He 
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would soon be rich when such debts would be simply 
wiped out in no time. 


That night he took the train for Madras. He 
had taken care not to leave his best dress behind. 
As the train was making the journey he was planning 
how to approach W. G. Srinivasa Ayyar and how to 
kidnap his daughter. At Madras Krishnamurthy’s 
taxi was driven to the best Hindu Hotel in the town. 


As the taxi dashed through the streets 
Krishnamurthy was enjoying the sights on either 
side. Every thing was pleasing to him. This was 
the place of his dreams. Here resided his future 
happiness. No more would his uncle and his creditors 
trouble him. No more was he the old Krishnamurthy 
depending for bare existence upon his despicable 
uncle. This was the land where his benefactor, the 
High Court Judge, lived. 


The taxi reached the hotel and a neatly dressed 
gentleman greeted him in the passage and 
politely showed him toa room. He stayed in the 
Hotel paying ten rupees a day. He did not mind the 
sum. He was satisfied with everything around him. 
That evening he went out to have an idea of the place. 
He was impressed by the magnificient buildings, busy 
streets and such other things. After visiting nearly 
half a dozen restaurants and a cinema theatre he 
returned late in the night. From the next day he 
wanted to carry on his work. His plan was to look for 
Srinivasa Ayyar’s house and then find him out in 
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law courts. As far as possible he did not want to see 
Srinivasa Ayyar in the court where he would be busy 
with his work. 

In the morning he was out on his adventure after 
spending good many hours upon combing and dressing. 
The residential quarters were a long way off. He had 
to travel in buses, tramecars, and had to use almost 
every kind of vehicle before he reached his desti- 
nation. All the houses were alike. They stood on 
either side of broad silent streets. Krishnamurthy 
read the name plate on each gate. Evidently Srinivasa 
Ayyar was not there. He vaguely asked where 
Srinivasa Ayyar’s house was whenever he came across 
passers-by. But no one could enlighten him on this 
matter. Krishnamurthy was tired and utterly 
disgusted. When he returned it was ten in the night. | 


He spent nearly three days in pursuit of Srinivasa 
Ayyar. All the big houses and all the law courts were 
looked into, and all the nooks and corners explored. 
Srinivasa Ayyar seemed to live nowhere. 
Krishnamurthy was still optimistic.. There was the 
High Court where he had not yet gone in quest of this 
person. Here lay his hope. He was determined to 
make his last attempt in the high court. Having 
already walked any number of miles he was tired and 
fagged out. The afternoon sun was unbearable. But 
the thought of the High Court cheered his spirits. The 
High Court lay three miles from him. There was no 
money left in his pocket for the bus fare. But 
Krishnamurthy did not mind walking. 
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The High Court was a big building. There was a 
grim looking liveried peon standing near the gate. 
Everything looked forbidding around the place. 
Krishnamurthy brought courage to his heart and 
entered. He saw the board “ Enquiries” on the 
entrance of aroom. Krishnamurthy went in. There 
was a half-starved clerk working hard at his table. 
«< Will you please tell me where Mr. W. G. Srinivasa 
Ayyar lives?” he asked. The clerk wondered who 
this man was. ‘* Who is Mr. Srinivasa Ayyar.? ” said 
the clerk rather indifferently. Krishnamurthy thought 
that the clerk was playing a trick on him. He refused 
to believe that such a great man as Srinivasa Ayyar 
was unknown to a Government servant. ‘ He is a 
High Court Judge here.” “ High Court Judge!” the 
elerk exclaimed. ‘I have done thirty years’ service 
and I have never come across a judge by that name!” 
the clerk made reply. Krishnamurthy was not con- 
vinced. He produced the script which contained 
accounts about Srinivasa Ayyar before the clerk and 
requested him to go through it. The clerk read it 
and took pity upon Krishnamurthy. ‘* You should 
not believe these fortune tellers” the clerk said, 
assuming a patronising air. ‘‘ You are deceived. 
Please believe me. There has never been a person 
called W. G. Srinivasa Ayyar in the legal history of 
Madras. Now be wise and go to your place. Never 
waste your time on these silly adventures.” 


—R. K. Ramachandran. 


PROFESSOR HuUMAYUN KaBIR 


Our ARTIST 


THE SHORT STORIES OF TAGORE 


Tagore is famous mostly as a poet. But he is also 
a great writer of short stories. And to some extent 
his short stories have an advantage over his poetry. 
Because a poem loses almost all its charm and beauty 
in translation, whereas a short story does not to such 
a great extent. 


In his short stories, there is a large variety in the 
subject matter, in characters, and in the manner of 
treatment. In some he is a sympathetic humorist. 
In some others he is a painter picturing pathos, and 
he excels in it. He has written of love, terror, horror, 
pathos, humour and tragedy. 


Tagore finds a great new significance in things. 
We see a Cabuliwala or a mendicant, a child, a dumb 
girl, or a loving brother and sister and each time a 
pleasant sorrowful memory passes through us. We will 
have become familiar with the persons in his stories 
as though we had lived with them all along. 


Love and pathos in Tagore: 


Tagore is particularly suited to depict the senti- 
ment of love. He is masterly when love is accompa- 
nied by pathos. Love to Tagore is not merely the 
passion between a young man and a young woman. 
To him it has a wider sense. It is more catholic. It 
comprises every sort of human appeal. It is that which 
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binds two human beings to each other. They may be 
the lover and his beloved in the sense in which we 
understand them. They may be a father and a son, or 
a brother and asister ora friend and a friend, a master 
and a servant or a teacher and a pupil. Love is not 
merely earthly, not a mere feeling. It has in it divine 
implications. It is the expression of the universal 
harmony in man. The divine in one person blends 
with that in another, and that is love capable of in- 
finite expansion. Tagore places more value on love 
than on anything else. He loves children and has 
given ussuch an enchanting and invigorating picture of 
them because children are the most loving. Yes, 
children are so lovable, because they are so loving. 


Love is the expression of innocence and shows it- 

self only where peace and truth reside. Ordinarily it 
is regarded as a sort of bargain where we give some- 
thing and take something in return or at least expect 
to. It is thus regarded as a sort of a combination of 
selfishness and altruism, But to Tagore love is not 
selfish. | 


That does not mean then that Tagore is a mere 
idealist ignoring and even avoiding actualities. After 
all, this conflict between idealism and realism is a mere 
creation, a fancy of the pragmatic mind. There can- 
not be a better realistic presentation than Tagore’s. 
And Tagore is acknowledged to be a great idealist. 


We must remember that Tagore was most sensi- 
tive to the beauty of nature—beauty of the earth and 
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skies, of water and of vegetation, of landscape, of 
sunrise and sunset, of spring and autumn; but still he 
laid a great deal more of emphasis on the beauty of 
heart than on the beauty of form. And this indeed is 
the true spirit of poetry. 


We cannot indeed speak of T'agore’s poetry being 
wholly different from his short stories. Tagore is a 
poet and his poetic spirit underlies all that he ever 
wrote. His short stories are also poetry. They have 
that harmony, melody, music and even the rhythm, 
that go to make poetry. The plots themselves are 
instinct with beauty. 


The greatest of his short stories are ‘ The Home- 
coming’, ‘ Mashi’, ‘The Elder Sister’, ‘The Post- 
master’, ‘The Cabuliwala’, and ‘My Lord the Baby’. 
He has pictured to us the greatest heights that love, 
fidelity, devotion and sacrifice can reach. We are 
astounded and yet feel that it is true. In “ The 
Babus of Nayanjore ” we find how a young man, 
wealthy, virtuous, handsome and well-educated, and 
with the belief that he is almost a God and that only 
an angel would marry him, is moved into sweet dis- 
position by the simplicity of a plain girl. This is a 
cheerful story. Far different is ‘‘The Elder Sister.” 
Here we get an account of a sister to whose care her 
father left his young son. This boy is heir toa 
large property. He is ugly and dull. The husband 
of the young woman, desiring to become the master of 
the property, tries to get round the law in whatever 
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manner he can. The young woman chooses to save 
her brother and deserts her husband whom she greatly 
loves. She fights against him to the last, though 
people mock at her for leaving a handsome young 
husband in order to be true to her dull-headed goat 
of a younger brother. She at last finds a just magis- 
trate to whom she entrusts her brother, and dies on the 
spot, worn out by hunger, agony and weakness. Our 
hearts seem too small to endure even a part of the 
agony she undergoes. Still, she does all this because of 
her love for her brother. I have burst into tears as I 
read it. I have seen many doing so when I read it 
out tothem. We feel similarly when we read “ The 
Home-coming ”’, or ‘‘My Lord the Baby ”, or “ The 
Postmaster ’’. In pathos he is unsurpassable, In 
addition to his superb power of description, he has 
all his power of subtle suggestion. The result is 
marvellous. 


The charm of his short stories : 


Whatever the chief passion of his stories may 
be, there is always in them a certain harmony, 
the outcome of the artist’s sense of balance, unity, 
beauty and cadence. This artistic charm pervades 
the whole of his works and gives them a peculiar 
flavour. We have read Edgar Allan Poe in all his 
many forms and sentiments! we are moved by him, 
depressed by him, terror stricken and stunned by 
him. Yet there is not this charm in him, charm not 
only of the language and style, but charm in the plot 
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itself. We read Poe’s “ Premature Burial’ —we 
are overcome by fear. We read Tagore’s “ Living 
or Dead?” Weare not only moved by terror and 
horror but are also reduced to tears. We read Poe’s 
** Cask of Amantillado” and Tagore’s ‘‘' Trust Proper- 
ty *. How much superior is the latter as a work of 
art ! There is only one sentiment in Poe’s stories, 
sometimes over-exploited. But in Tagore’s stories 
the many sentiments are complementary to one 
another. 


I have said before that Tagore is pre-eminent in 
writing of love and pathos. Love in Tagore is 
wholehearted, elevated but not superbuman, un- 
bounded, spontaneous, and distilled through suffering 
and sacrifice. And through this suffering is intro- 
duced pathos. In addition to those great stories I 
mentioned there are others of this sentiment—‘ The 
Renunciation’, ‘ Subha’, ‘ Vision’, ‘ Raja Rami’ and 
‘Saved.’ They are also philosophical. Most of 
them end pathetically. Some others leave us in a 
dilemma; ‘The Postmaster’ is one such, which 
brings out the unavailing role of hope in human life 
and makes us question its value. ‘The Auspicious 
Vision ’ is perhaps the only story merry throughout. 


Is Tagore effeminate ? 


Tales of horror form the next greatest in number. 
Some think that Tagore is a very mild author, almost 
effeminate. If they read these tales of horror and 
his stories attacking silly social institutions, they will 
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understand their mistake. Among his tales of horror 
are, “‘ The Trust Property ”, “‘ The Hungry Stones ” 
and “‘Living or Dead?” In the last we get the sad fate 
of a widow living in the house of her brother-in-law. 
He orders his servants to remove her, when her 
heart had only stopped working and she to all 
appearances was dead, as it is said to happen some- 
times. The servants carry her to the burning ground 
and there they leave her, going on their own errands. 
By the time they return, she has woken .up and 
walked away, puzzled to find herself at such a place. 
She imagines she is dead and now turned into a 
ghost. She later goes to the house of an old friend, 
unable and afraid to go back to her brother-in-law’s 
house, since she is dead. This friend treats her 
kindly at first, but seeing that she is restless at nights, 
shouting and waking up the household, she gradually 
begins to hate her and suspects that she is a run-away. 
There is a dispute regarding her between husband 
and wife. They learn from the brother-in-law of 
Kadambini the widow, that she died exactly the 
night previous to her arrival at their house. 
Kadambini overhears this and unable to bear all this, 
goes back to her house. There the servants become 
mortally afraid believing her to be an apparition, 
though she says she is alive. She is pained to see 
that nobody receives her. The only one who really 
brings her solace and who is eager to have her is the 
baby-.son of her brother-in-law. This baby who was 
particularly attached to this aunt had been ill ever 
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since she had left. She takes him up in her arms 
and is caressing him when the master of the house 
enters and entreats her not to haunt his only child. 
She has by now realised that she had not died 
actually. When she says so he does not believe her, 
To prove it, she takes a brass vessel and knocks her 
forehead with it and the blood rushes out. Growing 
mad with fury, she goes out of the room shouting 
*“*T am not dead! Iam not dead!” and falls into 
the well of the house. The last sentence of the story 
is — ‘‘ By dying, Kadambini had given proof that 
she was not dead ”. 


In “The Hungry Stones ” there is an indescrib- 
able horror exceedingly poetical at the same time, 
and puts us in mind of Conan Doyle’s horror stories. 
But Doyle has no poetry. 

‘The Trust Property ” is the story of an old man 
who has stored much money in an underground cellar, 
and this old man takes a young boy of twelve and 
buries him there alive, because of the belief that 
boys so buried would turn into spirits guarding the 
treasure, seeing that it goes to the proper heirs of the 
family. But the boy so buried turns out to be the 
grandson of the old man and the only heir to the pro- 
perty. This again is a plot which is most powerful. 
The method by which Tagore describes the simplicity 
of the mischievous boy, the confidence he places in 
the old man, the old man’s state of mind as he takes 
him to the cell, the scene in the cell and the old man’s 
mind as he is haunted by the last words of the boy— 
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all these are memorable. Especially, when he describes 
the effect of the ‘slowly-dying away voice of the young 
lad on the old man! we get in this story some memo- 
ries of Poe’s “Cask of Amantillado”, but ‘* The 
Trust Property ” is greater and more. perfect as a 
piece of art. 


Tagore, the Social Critic: 


Then there are stories in which Tagore is a social 
critic. In stories like ‘ Vision ’ and ‘ The Castaway ’” 
he criticizes society vehemently. His heart is fired 
with a great zeal to expose the regrettable condition 
of women in our society, and to bring about a change 
for the better. He is a fierce enemy of child-marriage 
and the enforced austere asceticism of widow. He is 
eager to remove these disgracing scourges and to 
purify society. That is why he has shown to us the 
courage of the young man in ‘‘ The Renunciation ”’ 
who gives up his religion and his patrimony in order 
to be true to his wife who is found to have been a 
widow before he married her. He attacks the approval 
of society when a man marries a second wife, even 
while the first is alive, whereas it does not allowa 
virgin widow to re-marry. When he first wrote his 
stories, forty years ago, these evils were more ram- 
pant and were extracting a heavy toll. The improve- 
ment in the condition of women and their awakening 
is mostly due to the efforts of Rabindranath. It is no 
wonder now that the women of India hold Tagore in 
much greater regard, than the men. 
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He is a staunch critic of hypocrisy. He is ever 
ready to expose sham and humbug. He has done it 
very powerfully in “The Riddle Solved”. Here he 
attacks vehemently the men who seem all religion 
and morality and are in truth rank hypocrites. It is 
quite natural that a man of such noble character and 
such high integrity as Tagore should attack and 
expose double-dealing. 


Humour and Irony in his Stories: 


There is not much of humour in Tagore, but 
enough, because no true artist can fail to have a true 
sense of humour. ‘There are in his works many pass- 
ages rippling with humour. The description of the old 
man in “ The Babus of Nayanjore”, of boys of four- 
teen in his ‘* Home-coming”’, the tricks of the lad in 
«¢ The Trust Property ”, Mini's questions to her father 
asking him ‘‘ Father, what relation is mother to you?” 
—are all instinct with humour. The stories ‘‘ We 
crown thee King” and “‘ The Auspicious Vision” and 
‘“Raja Rani” are decidedly humorous. Still, humour 
is only secondary in Tagore. 


_ There is also-a strong irony in Tagore. In 
Thompson’s words, “ Irony is almost the differentia 
of his stories, being always present. By it, the poet 
supplies the place of comment and chorus to his own 
action. It gives. edge to the times, exposing social 
evils with a relentless and imaginative force which no 
pamphlet could attain.” 
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What is it that has made Tagore’s short stories 
so great, and what is it that makes his short stories 
different from those of others? We can say that the 
specialities in Tagore are, his use of Nature and the 
psychological insight, especially into the minds of 
children and adolescents. 


Nature in Tagore’s short stories is an onlooker, 
a participant, a sympathiser, a friend, a guide, and 
a source of inspiration. Sometimes one of those, and 
sometimes all. He makes use of it also to provide an 
emotional contrast. He ascribes to it emotional 
qualities which enhance the grandeur of the plots. 
Thompson has observed, “‘ No poet that ever lived 
has had a more constant and intimate touch with 
natural beauty and no poet that ever lived has shown 
his power of identification of himself with Nature, of 
sinking into her life. There is the variety as well as 
the freshness and abundance of his natural magic; 
absolutely great, and absolutely original.” 


Tagore’s power of description is great. Added to 
it is his beautiful balance and smoothness of his 
sentences. As Yeats has said “ We for the first time 
hear our own voice asin a dream’”’. We get in his 
language the same vivifying feelings as we get ona 
sunny evening when we are walking alone on downs 
covered with a rich green grass wet with rain, 
the rain clouds just having spent their load of rain, 
and the sun rising brightly over the retreating rain- 
clouds. It has been rightly observed that no writer 
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has equalled Tagore’s subtle and exquisite perception 
of the intimate inter-relation between matter and 


manner. 


‘““ My Lord the Baby’: 


Tagore ranks with any great short story writer in 
his variety of characters. He gives us a pageant of 
kings and queens, old and young men and women, 
scholars and rustics, saints and villains, princes and 
peasants, poets and beggars, widows and mendicants, 
sages and children. But generally Tagore writes of 
the middle classes with which he was most familiar. 
He does not write so much of the poor because he 
had not intimate contact with them. Children 
occupied a minor positon in literature. They were 
always secondary. But Tagore made them his primary 
study. The very first short story he wrote in Bengali, 
** The return of the Sun ” dealt with a child. He has 
placed children on such a footing that the grown- 
up people have to regret their having lost all 
that angelic simplicity that was once theirs. Tagore 
himself has said, “ Little children will grow up 
later on but the old children cannot become little.” 
His revelation of children’s hearts is thrilling. His 
Mini and the baby that rushes into the river in 
‘““My Lord the Baby”, and the boys in “* The 
Home-coming’’ and the boys in “The Trust 
Property ” are all enough in themselves to make an 
author ever remembered. Tagore has also analysed 
and shown to the world that awkward stage of 
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adolescence when impressions are peculiar and when 
there are various complexes defying reason. In his 
“Home-coming” we get such a boy. Phatik 
Chakravarthy is an extremely sensitive boy, but is 
unruly. His mother loving his younger brother more 
than him, sends him to her brother’s house in 
Caleutta. The boy is an unwelcome burden to his 
aunt who is not much above poverty. This unruly 
boy, always accustomed to open air, feels a fish out of 
water in this big city. His temperament is adverse 
to lessons. He does badly at school. He is maltreated 
by his aunt. His cousins refuse to acknowledge this 
‘dunce ’ as their relative. He longs to go back to 
his mother, unloving as she was. Theuncle promises 
to take him back in the holidays. Meanwhile, his 
position becomes very acute, he can no longer wait, 
and he runs away to go to his mother in a tempest. 
He is caught on the way and brought back. He 
catches a severe fever. All hopes of recovery are 
given up. His mother is sent for, and arrives mourn- 
ing. He slowly turns his head without seeing ema body 
and says ‘*‘ Mother, the holidays have come ’ 

How grand it allis! The story runs only tee 
pages but it is hardly believable how many truths he 
has given in it and how much of art is found in it. 
Tagore has, in writing of children and those who 
have just passed out of childhood, opened a new 
mine in literature, amazingly rich. 


It isa fact that in his stories the women are 
better portrayed than his men. Some are of opinion 
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that his men are all milksops, weak and lifeless, and 


that this is the cause of the failure of the short stories - 


in foreign countries. It is a very queer notion; once 
we go through his works fully, we find for ourselves 
that the statement is not true. 


Some short stories of Tagore are failures. ‘* The 
Devotee ” and ‘‘Once there was a King” are examples. 
I think the failures are due to the fact that in them 
Tagore becomes more a philosopher and poet than a 
story teller. Such failures arefew. But we read Tagore 
not merely for the story, even though they are 
wonderful pieces of literary creation. 

I have not here referred to the stories Tagore Rae 
written in his “ Fruit-gathering ’’ because they have 
more of poetry and music than of story. He wrote 
many short stories, commencing in 1891, and giving us 
one each month for several years. Of those some are 
translated into English and published in three books— 
‘Mashi’, ‘ The Hungry Stones’, and ‘ The Broken 
Tiles’. Many appeared in the Modern Review. 

Tagore has the same directness of Poe. Some say 
that Tagore’s writing is as though lost in a mist 
and unintelligible. I do not know what is hazy and 
ununderstandable in Tagore. He has the same power 
as Tolstoy, but not that didacticism. In Hawthorne 
we find the same conviviality and grace and fulness of 
expression as 1n Tagore. But Hawthorne is allegorical 
and Tagore in not. We find in Galsworthy the analysis 


of Tagore and in Maupassant the same human interest. 
—  H. Y. Sharada Prasad. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND 


1 


What a calm is here! Like a sage lost in thought 
appears this scene. Above bends the blue sky in great 
reverence. The stars are twinkling — there is not the 
least noise. Look! There is that solitary rock stand- 
ing like calmness turned to stone! Friend, my weary 
mind is at rest. This is a balm to my tired heart. Oh! 
enough of words—words are the source of all unhappi- 
ness. Thoughts are not completed by words, and 
thoughts imperfect raise only doubts. Out of doubt 
is born conflict — and where is happiness when there 
is conflict. Silence that is full is the best. 


2 


How pleasant it is this evening! Not that I have 
no worries. I have plenty of them I assure you! But 
I am all unaware of them just now — the sky seems 
so rapturously beautiful. It is the whitest white that 
illumines the sky — white but not bright. Even the 
thin silvery thread running round the edges of the 
fluffy grey clouds, shines with a softer light. The sun 
himself is cool and white like a lily. The very sky 
seems to laugh broadly, tickled by the thin grey clouds. 


The earth seems so beautiful as it has never 
seemed. IL have walked three miles now but I shall 
walk a hundred if the sun smiles upon me all along! 
Man, woman and beast —all these look joyous and 
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beautiful. Even this ugly little frog hopping along, 
with a broad smile upon his wide lips seems to have 
some pleasant mischief in his eyes. 


What is this that has made everything beautiful 
to the eye? Is it the pure, soft, white rays of the 
sun stealing into my heart unknown to myself and 
opening the fountain of sympathy and happiness ? 
Oh, why should it not always be so? But the white 
light is fading, and the clouds are growing darker. 


3 


You naughty sun, why are you up so soon? [ 
know why. You are in love with our beautiful earth ! 
But what a queer lover you are! You come to meet 
her in the morning even before she is awake. How 
she blushes to see you so unexpectedly before her ! 
She gets up from her bed, changes her garment, does 
her wild hair neat, all in a haste, because you have 
come. But you mischievous fellow! You stand 
there smiling at her bustle. Pretty lovers! How 
pleasant it is to hear you laugh with the laughter of 
the morning birds in their flight! I lie in my bed 
awake and through my window I see you wooing 
each other like two doves. What a love-making it is ! 
Dame Universe smiles a little at your childish play 
and goes on with her work. 


But how long can you be playing like that ? You 
soon grow hot all over and there is a quarrel between 
you two. You sit at one end and she at another, 
with a burning silence between you two. Her face is 
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pale and upon her fresh beauty there is a cloud. She 
sits motionless, hot tears dropping from her beautiful 
eyes. ; 

I know these lovers’ quarrels. You leave your 
anger and come to her with pacifying words. You 
bring her new garments woven out of gold and 
coloured with colours brought from beyond the skies ; 
and she is pleased. You take her hands in yours and 
dance, and to the tune of your dance the whole 


world dances. 


Poor lover, you have spent your time with her 
and now you have to go. How sad is your face and 


how long you hesitate to go! And witha decision you 
go, still with your eyes turned this way ! Our beauti- 
ful earth lies silent gazing at the stars and watching 
for the morn that will bring you. 


Anamika. 


Every man is an omnibus in which his ancestors ride. 


¥ *% *® 


Fathers send their sons to College either because they went 
to College or because they didn’t. 


* * * 


He sowed his wild oats and prayed for a crop failure. 


A NOTE ON THE WORK OF 
THE MYSORE LITERACY COUNCIL 


BEGINNINGS : 


The Literacy work began as an activity of one of 
the sub-committees of the University Union, last 
year. Its usefulness is twofold. First, it provides 
the students of the College with an opportunity to 
come into contact with their less fortunate brethren, 
which helps to enlarge and enrich their experience of 
life, and secondly, to contribute their services to 
remove illiteracy from this country. 


TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS AND CLASS FORMATION : 


The response from the students was very encour- 
aging and they rallied to the call of service nobly. 
After a short.period of training they started work in 
the classes in various mohallas of the city. The 
President and Members of the Municipal Council 
accompanied us to the mohallas and helped us to orga- 
nize classes. ‘The response from the people was quite 
good and they readily came forward to allow us 
the use of Rama Mandirs, Garadies or Anjumans for 
holding the classes. Now, these houses have become 
real cultural centres of the localities. The classes were 
held in the evening — generally between 7-30 and 9. 


The work during the first three months was done 
entirely on a voluntary basis — the volunteers doing 
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the teaching, taking no allowance. In the latter half 


of the period they were given a small allowance of 
Rs. 5/- per month. 


THE SCHEME: 


Time is a very important factor in any scheme 
for literacy. The committee had no ready course of 
quick literacy to adopt. It had to feel its way and 
improve its technique and method of instruction as 
it gained experience. Now a scheme for the full 
course of literacy and the ‘ follow on’ course is worked 
out in all their details and suitable literature pro- 
duced. The full course comprises three stages — 
Primary Literacy, Post-Literacy, Adult Education 
and Library. The period for gaining Literacy, 2. ¢., 
ability to read and write with some facility, is about 
24 months, and the Post Literacy course, which he)ps 
to prevent lapse into illiteracy by supplying suitable 
and interesting reading material, occupies another 24 
months. At the end of five months, the pupils will 


be able to read and comprehend an article of a news- 
paper, read and write a simple letter, be able to make 
small calculations and be equipped with elementary 
ideas of citizenship and healthy living. The Adult 
education series, four numbers of which have so 
far been published, helps. to foster the reading habit 
and incidentally provides a course of liberal education. 
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FIRST PHASE OF THE CAMPAIGN : 


In the first phase of the campaign 470 pupils 
sought admission to the classes. 350 of these were 
for Kannada and 120 for Urdu. At the end of six 
months the number of pupils who took the examina- 
tion was 197. The Kannada students took the first 
examination of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat. 


CLASSES DURING SUMMER IN THE RURAL AREA: 


The success of this literacy work can be judged 
by the number of volunteers who were eager to do 
this work in their villages during the summer 
vacation. They were provided with all the literacy 
materials free of cost and encouraged to take up the 
work. In addition to the large number of Urdu 
classes started in Channapatna, classes were held 
in forty three rural centres. Twenty six of these 
have given very good reports of the work done. At 
the same 'time, with the help of the students who 
stayed in the city, or who came home to the city 
during the summer holidays, and a large number of 
Primary school teachers, literacy work was conducted 
in the city during summer. This time the City 
Municipal Council, in addition to assisting in the 
organisation of classes, made a handsome grant of 
Rs. 500 towards the allowance of teachers. The 
teachers were paid an allowance of Re. 1, for every 
adult made literate in the course of 2 months, the 
maximum number of pupils for each class being 
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restricted to 10. The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
who has taken very keen interest in the work from 
_its very inception sanctioned an additional grant of 
Rs. 500 for the work in the villages done by the 
members of the Union. 


SUMMER CLASSES IN THE CITY : 


The total number of students who joined the 
Summer classes was 650, and the average attendance 
was 550. 470 of them took the literacy test, of which 
450 were considered to have passed the test. The 
standard fixed for the first test was the ability: to read 
a passage printed in bold type and comprehend it, to 
sign one’s name correctly and to write a simple pass- 
age from dictation. 


A novel feature of the summer work was that 
peons of several offices, the Palace Offices, took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to become literate and 
joined the classes in large numbers. Heads of these 
offices very readily allowed us to hold the classes in 
the office buildings and encouraged the peons to 
take the course of literacy. 


CLASSES IN BHADRAVATHY : 


Moreover, several District Boards and Panchayats 
sought the help of the committee in starting classes 
locally. At the request of the Welfare Officer, Iron 
and Steel Works, Bhadravathy, the convener of the 
Committee went to Bhadravathy and organised classes 
for the benefit of labourers in the Works. Seventy 
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nine of these pupils recently received certificates 
after completing the first course of literacy. 


COST PER PUPIL: 


It has now been possible for the Committee to 
give accurate figures of expenses in an endeavour 
like this. The organisation expenses apart, the cost 
of making one literate is Rs. 3-4-0 for a period of five 
months, which includes the allowance of the teacher. 


THE LITERACY COUNCIL: 


To allow scope for a wider field of activity in the 
coming years, this work, at the beginning of this 
year, was passed on to a committee called ‘* The 
Mysore Literacy Council’ presided over by the Vice 
Chancellor of the University, which continues to work 
in close co-operation with the Union and its members. 


ITS WORK : 


A hundred and sixteen classes have been opened 
in the various Mohallas of the city, a few government 
offices and Sri Krishnarajendra Mills, as a part of its 
programme for this year to make two thousand 
literate in the city of Mysore. According to this plan 
the male population of the city of Mysore will be 
fully literate before the next Census. 


_A SCHEME FOR STATE-WIDE LITERACY : 


The Literacy Council has also drafted a scheme 
for State-wide literacy and submitted it to the Minister 
for }iducation for his consideration. 
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LITERACY DAY: 


The Literacy day was celebrated under the 
distinguished presidency of the Dewan Sahib on the 
3lst August, when certificates of merit were given to 
197 pupils who had successfully completed the full 
literacy course and 470 pupils who had successfully 
completed the primary literacy course. 


LITERACY STALL : 


During the Dasara Exhibition a literacy stall was 
opened with a view to stress the importance of this 
nation building activity on the minds of people and 
give them correct ideas of the scheme of work and 
methods. The Minister-for Education very graciously 
consented to send a message for the folder which was ° 
distributed among the visitors to the stall. 


A series of broadcast talks on ‘ Literacy’ was 
kindly inaugurated by the Minister for Education. 
The subject of his talk was “ Quick Literacy” in 
Mysore. 

OUR PUBLICATIONS: 


The Sub Committees in charge of the publications 
have already published : 


1. An alphabetical chart for gaining quick literacy. 
2. Primer for Primary Literacy Course, 


3. Post—Literacy Reader. 
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4. The first four numbers in Adult Education series, 
— the titles of which are: 


. The New Constitution of Mysore. 


. ABiography of His late Highness the Maharaja. 
. The English Parliament. 


. A collection of Folk Songs. 


ba Coa ag 5 a 


The Urdu Reader is in the course of publication. 


SUPPLY OF LITERACY MATERIALS TO CENTRES 
OF WORK OUTSIDE THE MYSORE CITY: 


The Council has been supplying literacy materials 
to various places in the state and outside, where 
Literacy classes are started. .Only recently literacy 
materials were supplied to the Intermediate College 
Association, Tumkur and The Bethany Ashram, 
Channapatna, at their request. As desired by the 
President of the District Board, Mandya, a scheme of 
Literacy work to be undertaken by the District Board 
during the year at an expense of Rs. 1,500/- has been 
submitted. 


HELP AND GUIDANCE TO PLACES OUTSIDE : 


The Minister for Education during his tour in the 
Chitaldurg District very kindly referring to our work 
here, recommended a similar scheme of work to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Chitaldurg and the Sub- 
Division Officer, Davangere. They have been supplied 
with full literature on the subject along with teaching 
and reading materials. 
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FUTURE PLAN OF WORK 
LITERACY CLASSES: 


Of the 116 classes which are now running 20 are 
for post-literacy course, which is the continuation of 
the work of the classes started in summer. The 
pupils of these classes are taking their examination 
in the course of a few days. The remaining number 
of classes should be given the full course of literacy. 


PUBLICATIONS : 


Adult Education Series :— 24 booklets will be 
published every year, issued regularly once a fort- 
night, to form the nucleus of a Library for the adult 
pupils. Reading charts for the use of the pupils whoare 
just learning to read will be published with the object 
of providing them with additional reading matter. 


A TEN YEAR PLAN FOR THE CITY: 


According to the latest census 22,000 of the male 
population between the ages of 15 and 50 are illiterate 
in the city of Mysore. It is our plan to make about 
2000 literate every year by giving them a full course 
of literacy. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY : 


Literacy is only a means to an end. The new 
literates should be provided with books. The Adult 
Education Series meets this need to a great extent. 
In addition, the Council has a scheme for equipping 
‘a library on wheels’ at an initial expense of 
Rs. 1000 and a recurring expenditure of Rs. 800 
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per year. The Library will be housed in a cart, 
specially designed for the purpose and will consist of 
600 books. It will circulate in six literacy centres and 
will provide reading books for 1200 members. 


ORGANISATION OF WORK OUTSIDE THE CITY: 


In addition to supplying materials and drawing 
schemes of work to places outside Mysore, where 
there is enthusiasm for literacy work, the Council is 
desirous of sending its Secretary to those places 
and organize the campaign. Immediately, it is 
proposed to start the work in the Chitaldurg District, 
with the help of the local officers. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE SO FAR 
First Conference of Volunteers. July 3rd & 4th. 


Inauguration of the Literacy 
Campaign for 1941-42. 
Opening of the First Class at 


Madigarakeri — Idiga. f 5th; 
Publication of Adult Education 
Series No. l. 
— The New Constitution of | 
Mysore. ria 10th. 
Publication of Adult Education 
Series No. 2. 


—The Biography of His late 
Highness the Maharaja 
Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur. 95th 
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Second Conference of volunteers. August 10th. 


First Meeting of the Mysore 
Literacy Council. 
President: Rajakaryapravina 
_ N.S. Sussa Rao, m.a.(Cantab) 
BAR-AT-LAW. sf 13th. 


Publication of Adult Education 
Series No. 3. 


—The English Parliament. Bes 23rd. 


The First ‘ Follow on’ Meeting 
at Adikarnatakapura. - 24th. 


Literacy Day Celebrations :— 
President : Rajamantrapravina 
N. Mapuava Rat, B.A., B.L., 
Dewan of Mysore. ss dist. 


Publication of Adult Education 
Series No. 4. 
—Hennumakkala Padagalu. Sep. 14th. 


Inauguration of Broadcast talks 
on Literacy 
by Mr. J. MoHAMED IMAM, B.A., B.L., 
Minister for Education. Oct. 2nd. 


First Centre taking the Post- 
Literacy test at Gajashala, 
Mysore. | rp 17th. 
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Visit of the Vice-President, and 
Members of the City Munici- 
pal Council, Mysore, to the 
Literacy Centres. Oct. 22nd. 


First Centre taking the Primary 
Literacy Test, at Yejaman 
Seenappana Rama Mandira. o 26th. 


S. V. Srinivasa RAO, M.A., 
Secretary. 


tv hayale Ru 


The shock of his life ! 


THE FUNCTION OF READING 
IN RELATION TO ADULT LITERACY 


As one interested in Educational principles and 
laws of learning I venture to make a few observations 
upon the Adult Literacy Campaign which is engaging 
the attention of educationists and social workers in our 
land today. It will be well to bear in mind some of 
the educational principles when we are preparing 
reading material for the adults. Reading has two 
principal, but wholly different, functions to perform in 
educational work. (I am not for the moment consider- 
ing the esthetic aspect where we read in order to 
enjoy literature). Generally it is presumed that we 
read in order to expand our knowledge. We come to 
know what we had hitherto not known by reading 
books. This is true as far as those individuals are 
concerned who have picked up the art of reading. 
But at the earlier stage, whether it is in the case of 
the child who is learning to read its mother-tongue 
or the unfortunate adult who has not learnt the art 
of reading during childhood, the function of reading 
is wholly different. The children as well as the adults 
who are learning the art of reading their mother- 
tongue already make use of language for speaking. 
They start with a certain number of words at their 
command. What they are learning is the identification 
of certain visual forms which convey the meanings. 
We should help them to identify the symbols which 
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stand for certain meanings. Consequently the function 
of reading at this stage is primarily, if not conclusively, 
the recognition of the visual symbols which stand for 
certain ideas — words or sentences. 


The most fundamental educational maxim is to 
teach the unknown through the known. Let us apply 
this principle to Adult literacy campaign and see 
what consequences follow. We must try to teach him 
the art of reading through what he already knows. 
Consequently the reading material should not only be 
interesting to him but should be already known to 
him. The unknown here is the relationship between 
the visual symbol and the meaning. He has to 
pick up the visual symbol. If the language is also 
unknown he has to struggle against great odds. It 
will thus be seen that it logically follows that the 
material for reading at this stage should be what is 
already known to him so that he has only to learn to 

identify the letters as standing for what he knows. 


The function of reading at this stage is not acqui- 
sition of knowledge but acquisition of skill in recog- 
nising the visual forms as standing for certain ideas. 
So let us not attempt till he has mastered the art of 
reading, to give him new ideas. Reading for know- 
ledge and reading for esthetic enjoyment should come 
at a much later stage, long after he has mastered 
the technique of reading. It follows that the reading 
material which is provided to him in the initial stages 
must be wholly based on his experience. What he 
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already knows must constitute the material for read- 
ing at this stage. This can be achieved by writing 
books on familiar topics in the language spoken by 
the man in the street. These are the two essential 
conditions which the man who teaches the adult and 
the man who writes books for him should keep in his 
mind. The organisers should carefully select only such 
books as deal with topics familiar to the student in 
the language which he actually uses for speaking, for 
conveying his ideas.. There should be no necessity 
whatever for the adult learner, to find out the mean- 
ing of the words or sentences he reads, nor should 
there be any need for him to learn to pronounce those 
words. It is only then that he will be in a position 
to pick up the art of reading in the shortest time and 
with the least effort. If the topic is unfamiliar and the 
words not parts of his spoken vocabulary he will have 
to plod through with great difficulty and unless his 
motives to learn are extraordinarily strong he will be 
liable to drop off in the middle of the course. On the 
other hand if he is able to master the art quickly he 
will look upon the task with pleasure and will never 
lapse into illiteracy. 

—B. KuPPUSAWMY, M.A. 


Time’s Presentation 


1. 


vA 


= 


OUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


The Annual General Body Meeting was held on the 
7th July 1941, in the Junior B. A. Hal]. The annual report 


for 1940-41 was adopted and the results of the annual 
elections were announced, 


Debates 


(a) This house believes ina New World Order. 
(b) It is high time we discarded all Isms. 

(c) SAS ame, Prnvo a80O DS) ealLIoN, 

(d) A Hat-Night. 


(ce) Men of wealth can do more good to Society than men of 
wisdom. 


(f) University Education is a luxury. (Convocation Debate) 
Presided over by Sir Bertram Stevens. 


(g) AOSBO & _kododd Bowo BO, GATT BAT, 
(h) Without religion there can be no true progress and security 
(i) The legal profession is a disaster to society. 


(j) Science has not made the world a happier place to live in. 


Lectures 

(a) Address by Mr. K. 8. Venkataramani. 

(b) Address by Mr. A. Ralla Ram, B.A., on “ The New World 
Order ’’. 

(c) Address by Sjt. R. K. Sidhwa on “ Students’ Duty ” and 
address by Mr. Gazdar. 

(d) Address by Mr. R. Gopalaswamy Iyer on ‘“ Social 
Service ”’. 
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(ec) Inaugural Address by Dr. J. C. Ghosh, D.Sc., F.N.I., on 
“ Science in modern life ”’. 


(f) Address by His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope on ‘‘ War”’. 
(g) Talk by Mr. R. Gopalaswamy Iyer on “ Social Welfare ’’. 


(h) Address by Natakaratna, Vinodaratnakara, Sri. G. H. 
Veeranna. 


(i) Broadcast Harikathe — ‘‘ Thirupani Alwar” by Mr. 
N. Kasturi & party. 


(j) Address by Dr. T. S. S. Rajan. 


Social Welfare 


Meeting at Padavarahalli. 
Meeting at Kurgahalli. 
Social Welfare Camp at Badanval. 


Literacy Day presided over by Rajamantrapraveena 
Mr. N. Madhava Rau, B.A., B.L., Dewan of Mysore. 


Symposium on ‘Victims of Aggression ”— 
President : Principal J. C. Rollo. 


SPEAKERS SUBJECTS 


Mr. M. N. Pranatharthi Haran, M.A., L.T. Czechoslovakia 


Mr. N. Kasturi, M.A., B.L. Poland 

Mr. Savoi Aswatha Rao. 1 Russia 

Mr. B.S. Kesavan, M, A. (Lond.) The Jew 

Mr. D. R. Krishna Murthy China 

Mr. P. G. Satyagirinathan, M.A. Non-combatants 


Mr. H. Venkatasubbiah, B.A. The Tragedy of France 
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6. 


8. 


Symposium on “ Tagore ”— 


President: Professor A. R. Wadia. 


Tagore, the Patriot. 
Tagore, the poet and prophet. 


Tagore, the educationist. 


The Universality of Tagore. 


Tagore and the Indian Renais- 
sance. 


Tagore, the voice of Indian 
Culture. 


Entertainments 


Mr. M. Subramanyaraj Urs 
Mr. M. A. Khadir 


Mr. D. S. Gordon, M.A., 
LL.B., B.T., Dip. (Edn.) 


Mr. K. Ramaswamy, B.E. 


Prof. A. R. Krishna 
Sastry, M.A. 


Rajasevasakta Mr. A. R. 
Wadia, B.A. (Cantab.), 
(Bar-at-Law) 


“ Violin” by Sangitha Ratna, Asthana Vidwan T. Chowdiah 


and party. 


Variety Entertainment in honour of the Graduates of the year. 


The Union Talents Exhibition. 


Miss. Vasanthi’s Visit. 


Broadcast :—- Music. Union Orchestra. 


Sangeetha Kacheri by Vidwan Holale Subramanyasastry, 


Broadcast : the play ‘‘ The Proposal”’ by members of the Union. 


The Tagore Memorial Day was celebrated. 
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Carrom is an equally popular game. This year’s 
_ winner of a most exciting Tournament is Mr. B. Rama 


Murthy, Mr. K. V. Padmanabhan being the runner-up. 


C.,S. Kesava Rao, 
Captain. 


Mr. SECRETARY ARRANGES 
A MEETING OF THE A. B.C. ASSOCIATION 


The A. B. C. Association, 
Maharaja's College, 
Mysore. 
18th June 1941. 
Dear Dr. Speakup, 


On behalf of the above-mentioned Association I have much 
pleasure in inviting you to deliver an address or a lecture to the 
members, I know that there are heavy demands on your time. 
The members of the Association wil] be very grateful if you can 
see your way to accede to my request. You may choose your own 
subject and also your own date. There is no limit to the former 
but regarding the latter, sooner the better. 


Yours sincerely, 


U. Stutter Stammer, 
Secretary. 


Bangalore, 


6th July 1941. 
Dear Mr. Stammer, 


I am sorry not to have replied earlier to your kind invitation to 
speak to your Association. I have been very busy ever since I 
received your letter. 


Would Friday, July 24th, suit your Association ? I do not know 
at what time it usually meets, but perhaps you would let me know 
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whether the day suits you and at what time you would like me to 
speak. I should probably speak on ‘‘ The Nature and Necessity of 
Folly ”’ or something on those lines. 


Yours sincerely, 


I. Speakup. 


Mysore, 
9th July 1941. 
Dear Dr. Speakup, 


Permit me to thank you for your kind letter of the 6th instant. 


The Association finds that Friday, July 24th, is perfectly suitable 
for the meeting. Usually its meetings take place in the evenings 
at 6. We may make it 6-30 P. M. if you consider a late hour better 
for speaking. 


Pray let me know finally the title of your address and the hour. 
Thanking you, 
Yours sincerely, 
U. Stutter Stammer, 


Secretary. 


Bangalore, 


18th July 1941. 
Dear Mr. Stammer, 


Thank you very much for your letter of July 9th. I think that 
the most suitable title for what I have to say would be ‘ The 
Challenge to Folly’. Friday, July 24th, 6-30 P.M. will do. 


Yours sincerely, 
I, Speakup. 
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Mysore, 


19th July 1941 
Dear Dr. Speakup, 


After receiving your letter of the [8th instant, I learnt that our 
President, Professor Juggernaut will not be in town on the 24th 
instant, as he has unavoidable business at Madras on that very 
day, We may be unable to accord you a fitting welcome in his 
absence. Hence I request you to be kind enough to postpone your 
lecture till August. 


Thanking you, 
Yours sincerely, 


U. Stutter Stammer, 
Secretary. 


P. S.— Please acknowledge the receipt of this letter. 


Bangalore, 


23rd July 1941. 
Dear Mr. Stammer, 


I so very much regret that your letter of July 19th remained 
unanswered for three days. I received it only this morning. From 
your letter I gather that you would like me to postpone the address 
to some time in August. Could you let me have a list of suitable 
dates in August — any time after the 5th? Would you also address 
your letter to 17, Brinjal Avenue, Indraprastha, Bangalore ? 


Yours sincerely, 


I. Speakup. 
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Mysore, 


Ist August 1941. 
Dear Dr. Speakup, 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 23rd July 1941. I could 
not reply as Professor Juggernaut was away from Mysore. As he 
returned only yesterday, the delay could not be avoided. 


I suggest that your address may come off either on Thursday 
the 6th or on Saturday the 15th of August. The other dates in the 
first half of August are engaged by other Associations. 


I shall feel highly obliged if you will please write us immediately 
and enable us to conduct the meeting on one of these days. 


Thanking you, 
Yours sincerely, 


U. Stutter Stammer. 


Bangalore, 
3rd August 1941. 


Dear Mr. Stammer, 


Thank you for your letter of August Ist. I very much regret 
that I shall not be able to speak on either August 6th or August 15th. 


But if you have any free dates for the second half of the month 
I may be able to speak to your Association then. A saturday would 
suit me best. I shall be free to come to Mysore on August 29th. 


Perhaps you could let me have a list of suitable (to you) dates 


in the second half of August ? 
Yours sincerely, 


I. Speakup. 


a 
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Mysore, 
4th August 1941, 
Dear Dr. Speakup, 


Thank you very much for your letter of the 3rd August. Since 
there is a meeting of the Senate on Saturday the 29th August 
Professor Juggernaut will again not be in town. 


So I suggest Saturday the 22nd August and Saturday the 6th 
September. 


Please write to me immediately so that I may book the date with 
the Principal in advance. 


Thanking you, 
Yours sincerely, 


U. Stutter Stammar. 
Secretary. 


Bangalore, 
; 5th August 1941, 
Dear Mr. Stammer, ; 


Thank you for your letter of August 4. I shall be glad to speak 
to the Association on Saturday, August 22nd at 6-30 P.M. 
, Yours sincerely 


I. Speakup. 


Mysore, 


10th August 1941. 
Dear Dr. Speakup, 


After receiving your kind letter of the 5th instant I went to the 
Principal to book 22nd August for your lecture. I found that 
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I was too late. The Union has arranged an All-India Inter- 
University Debate which cannot be postponed. 


I have booked the 6th September in advance. 


I hope you will 
find that day convenient. 


With apologies, 
Yours sincerely, 


U. Stutter Stammer. 


Bangalore, 


16th August 1941. 
Dear Mr. Stammer, 


Thank you for your letter. I very much regret that I shall not 
be free to leave Bangalore on Saturday, September 6th. Perhaps, 
if no other day this month suits both the Association and me, we 
can postpone my lecture to some time next term. 


Yours sincerely, 


I. Speakup. 


¢ Mysore, 


17th August 1941. 
Dear Dr. Speakup, 


Iam terribly sorry that the 6th September does not suit you. 
We could have postponed your address to the next term but for the 
fact that the examinations will be very near and students may not 
attend in large numbers. 


And also this: Our President, Professor Juggernaut, will have 
to go to (place unknown ) in October. Hence, I request you to 
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make it convenient to address the Association on Saturday, the 
13th September, which I have booked in advance. 


Thanking you, 
Yours sincerely, 


U. Stutter Stammer, 
Secretary. 


Bangalore, 


19th August 1941. 
Dear Mr. Stammer, 


Thank you for your letter of August 17th. I shall be glad to 
speak to the Association on Saturday, September 13th. If I 
_ remember right, the subject of my lecture was to be ‘‘ On the Evils 
of Idiocy”. Iam now confirming it. 

Yours sincerely 


l. Speakup. 


The members of the Association hope that the meeting has 
come off, after all ! 


Edited by Mr. B. S. Kesavan, and printed by Mr. M. S. Cheluviengar, 
at The City Power Press, Mysore. 


PHONE: 338 
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Say you, the College girl is unpatriotic 
in her craze for GEORGETTE and CREPE- | 
de-CHINE? ‘That’s all you know. She 
knows better. With true feminine alert- 
ness she has found out that our own 
Mysore has ‘pioneered in making the 
loveliest Georgette Sarees you ever saw. 
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She es sacbracd ‘Gc Daddy, and such. 
fortunate others as she is likely to give 
presents to, by giving them gloriously 
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In making herself and others smart 
with Mysore Sik, she is helping the. 
Mysore SILK INpustrY too ! 
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Find out for yourself by visiting the 
Mysore SILK Factory. 
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